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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Agricultural Bueaa Oonfet^icc. 

The Annual Conferenw <d Branches of the Agrieultural Bureat' 
situated in lih Pinnaroo district is to be held at Lameroo on Tuesday, 
August 28th. SessionA|will. be held during the morning, afi^moon, 
and evening, at which addresses will be given by Expert Officers of 
the Department, papers by Branch members, and time devoted to 
'“Free Parliament.”- 


Tobjceo Seed. 

the Department of Agriculture has procured its supply of tobacco 
seed for the coming, season, and has .arranged to secure an additional 
quantity for the purpose of distribution amongst intending growers. 
The kinds available are the cigarette and light plug types. 


Planting Citrus Trees. 

The extraordinary wet and cold weather that has prevailed since the 
break up of the season has resulted in the soil in many instances being 
saturated, and wherever the under-drainage is not particularly free, 
the soils have become water logged. Whilst these conditions prevail 
it is not desirable to transplant citrus trees into their permanent 
positions in the orchard. The best results are secured from evergreen 
trees when they eomjinence to grow almost immediately they are moved 
from the' nursery to the orchard, otherwise the transpiration from the 
foliage will depletj the moisture in the plant tissues, because the broken 
root system will not be able to absorb a corresponding amount from the 
soil. It is, therefore, desirable to defer planting citrus and other 
evergreen trees until the soil temperature has begun to rise freely, so 
that root action will be stimulated directly after transplanting. If 
this is done, the tree begins to push out new growth and recover itself 
from the injuries received at the time of transplanting. Assuming; 
on the other hand, that the trees had been lifted, and the roots had not 
been severely injured, and it were possible for the trees to make a 
fresh start at once any new shoots that might develop would run a 
considerable risk of being damaged by frost and low temperatures 
during the cold nights that occur in July and August. This is one of 
the reasons why spring planting of evergreens is advocated by the 
Horticutural Branch of Department of Agriculture in preference 
to autumn planting. Al&irly good guide to follow as to the best time 
to begin transplantingpp the spring is the first evidence of green shoots 
in the axils of the leaves. This indicates that temperatufes are suffi- 
ciently high for the development of the plant, and the growth that is 
then beginning may as well take place with the tree in its permanent 
position in the orchard. If the young trees have already produced 
several inches of tender succulent growth, this, on removal from the 
nursery, should be cat away in the majority of instances, because it 
v^ill only die from the effects of root damage in transplanting. The 
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r O knows but that this year may be one in which amt 
unexpected condition will be found in harvesting your grain, 
one ’that you may never have experienced before. Will your ' 
binder meet this condition, overcome it, and harvest your grain 
without loss? 

You can hardly imagine a condition that has not been experienced 
during the years m which McCormick and Deering Binders have 
been cutting grain. They have been built to meet all these con- 
ditions and to harvest the crop with the greatest possible saving 
and the least delay. 

Don't wait until your grain is ready to cut before you decide 
to buy a new binder ; be ready for any emergency. _ "Inhere are 
often new features on the latest models that justify their purchase 
even before the machine you have is worn out. 

See the LH.C. local agent oi write direct to os tor catalogue. 


International Harvester Company of Australia, Pty., Ltd., 

113-114, North Terrace, Adelaide. 

Agents Everywhere. 
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majority of people appear to be afraid to cot citrus trees saffieieatly 
wh^ they are traosplmiting them, but when it is considered that the 
leaves will drain the tree if left in great numbers, the necessity for 
restricting their action by the removal of most of the lighter twigs 
carrying the bulk of the leaves is apparent. 


ISxpcilmenlii with Bsw Bock Bhospbates. 

Experiments to test the agricultural value of raw rock phosphates, 
were commenced at the Government Experimental Farm, Kybybolite, 
in 1919. The rock phosphates used are low grade, and contain 
resp^ively (a) calcium phosphate, and (6) aluminium phosphate, 
equivalent to about 18 per cent, of phosphoric acid. ^ 

T.o test the rock phosphates on crops to be harvested, a rotation con- 
sisting’ of wheat — (for hay) — peas, in which both the wheat and 
pea crops are dressed with the same fertilisers, was laid down. The 
results secured from these plots during the past four seasons are as 
follows ; — 


Wheatfn Hay Yields, 1919-1922. 

Means, 


Plot. Manuring per Acre. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1919-22. 

1 

No manure 

T. 0. la. 

0 10 84 

T. C. L. 

0 9 0 

T. C. L. 

0 18 84 

T. C. 

0 7 

L. 

21 

T. C. L. 

0 11 47 

3 

5cmt8. lime, lewt. super* 
phosphate 

1 6 105 

0 17 35 

0 18 28 

2 4 

0 

1 6 70 

3 

Icwt. superphosphate 

1 7 28 

0 13 0 

0 17 84 

1 12 

70 

, 1 8 73 

4 

Icwt. aluminium phos- 
phate rock 

1 « 91 

0 12 91 

0 14 91 

1 6 

80 

1 0 82 

s 

Icwt calcium phos- 
phate rock 

1 3 7 

0 11 0 

0 12 21 

1 1 

80 

0 16 106 


Pea Yields, 1919-1922. 


Means, 


Plot. Manuring per Acre. 

1 No manure .. 

3 Scwte. lime, Icwt, super- 
phosphate 

3 Icwt. superphosphate . . 

4 Icwt. aluminium phos- 

phate rock 

5 Icwt. ealcium phoaphatc 

rock 


1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1919-22. 

B. li. 

B. L. 

B. 

L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

0 30 

v 

2 

54 

5 54 

2 19 

1 17 

3 

5 

26 

15 29 

5 33 

1 4 

oi 

7 

4 

10 45 

4 43 

1 30 

a 

c 

7 

10 

7 51 

4 8 

0 39 


5 

45 

5 45 

3 2 


It is noticeable that Plot 2, which is treated with lime and super- 
phosphate, is increasing its advantages over the others in producing 
wheaten hay, and it has also this year gained considerably in the yield 
of peas. This plot of hay stood out well above the others all through 
the season, as also did the plot of peas, the stubble of which produced 
a growth of wireweed during January and February very much greater 
than that on other plot stubbles. The results so far secured tend to 
show that the local aluminium rock is slightly superior to the local 
^loiuln rock for this soil. 
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IMeUBg OUduns. 

On many (arms in this State incubators are unknown, and all 
chickens are hatched by natural methods. Broody hens are not always 
available until late in the year. Late hatching has long been recog- 
nised as a great mistake. Late hatching pullets are not old enough 
to lay durii^ autumn and winter when the price of eggs is high. They 
do not lay until the price of eggs is relatively low. This fact, of course, 
accounts largely for scarcity of eggs in autumn and winter. Late 
hatched chickens do not develop well, and have less stamina tlian those 
hatched earlier in the year. All heavy breeds should be hatched 
during July and August, and all light breeds, such as Leghorns, should 
be hatched not later than the end of September. In the hills and 
South-East a fortnight later may be allowed. Improved laying strains 
of fowls are responsible for the lessened number of broody hens early in 
the season. When selecting eggs for hatching, discard any less than 
26z. in weight or that have rough shells or that are misshapen. It is 
^ghly important to increase the size of eggs laid by our hens ; this can 
be accomplished by careful selection. 


Sale of FeitlUaeis. 

Recently a retailer of fertilisers was proceeded against in the 
Adelaide Police Court, under the provisions of the Fertilisers Act, 
for selling a bag of potato manure without giving the purchaser an 
invoice setting out the contents of the bag and the percentages of the 
fertilising constituents in the parcel. A conviction without a fine was 
recorded. This should not be construed as a precedent, but serve to 
warn retailers of fertilisers of their responsibilities under the Act, 
which is to be strictly enforced in the future. 


Black Spot of tiu Grape Vines. 

Following on the continuous wet -weather that is now being 
experienced in this State, it is more than likely that those vineyards 
which were affected with black spot during the past season will experi- 
ence another outbreak with the opening of the new season’s growth. 
Whilst it is not suggested that owners of vineyards in which black spot 
was not present last year should go to the expense of treating their 
vines, the Horticultural Branch of the Department of Agriculture 
suggests that the owners of vineyards which were affected last season 
would be well advised to take recognised preventive measures against 
a further outbreak. These consist of swabbing or spraying the vines 
or at least all of last summer’s growth with a solution of sulphate of iron 
and sulphuric acid. The solution is made up by pouring j gallon of 
sulphuric acid over SOlbs. of sulphate of iron, then dissolving the iron 
crystals in 10 gallons of boiling water. The effectiveness of the treat- 
ment depends entirely upon the thoroughness with which it is carried 
out. The object is thoroughly to penetrate the wounds made by the 
disease during the previous summer and destroy the .spores of, the 
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disease therein. Another remedy is a ten per cent, solntion of sulphorie 
acid, nsed as a spray. The use of this, however, demands a grayer 
made or lined with lead or some acid resisting snbstance. 


Frunlag Deridaons Tien. 

Amongst growers of deciduous fruit trees both for commercial pur- 
poses and on a small scale there is a tendency to continue methods of 
pruning which are now recognised as being more or less obsolete. It 
is not that the principles underlying the practices of pruning have 
under^ne any change. These principles were worked out in the olden 
countries of the world on the basis of their long experience and 
observation. The trouble seems to have crept in in the interpretation 
of these principles and their application to plant habits and growth 
under local conditions. Whilst it is recognised as desiraWe during the 
first two or three seasons after the fruit tree has been planted to prune 
it severely, first, with the object of balan'eing the top with the root 
system, which of necessity has been broken in transplanting, and, 
secondly, with a view to securing a weU-balanced frame work, it does 
not necessarily follow that each successive annual pruning should be 
on the lines of stumping back the leaders and cutting out large 
quantities of lateral wood. To admit an abundance of light into the^^ 
centre of the tree is of the utmost importance, even in a sunny climate 
such as that possessed by this State. But after the framework has 
been established, and the tree has continued to make strong growth, 
nothing iS,to he gained, but much to be lost, by severe pruning during 
the winter season. Should the tree give indications of growing to an 
undesirable height, cutting back the leaders will not prove a cheek. 
This is more likely to result if toe leaders are left untopped or toe top 
growth is turned on to lower and suitably placed shoots which are not 
topped. 

With such fruits as the apple, pear, and plum the shortening of toe 
laterals which ^read themselves around the outer framework of the 
tree invariably postpones the productive period, as these fruits bear 
chiefly on spurs which emerge from these laterals during the second 
year of their growth. It is the opinion of the Horticultural Branch 
of toe Department of Agriculture that growers lose more fruit as a 
result of over-pruning than they do as a result of under-pruning 
orchards in this State. 


Veitcb’s WeU Experimental Farm. 

The Government Experimental Farm, Veitch, is situated in what is 
popularly known as the Loxton district. It is about 3,800 acres in 
area, and is typical of thousands of acres of the surrounding country. 
The report of the 1923-23 harvest of this farm has just been issu^ 
by the Department pf Agriculture. This shows that the kason was an 
average one, tBS total rainfall for the year being 10.28in. and the 
“useful” rainfall 8.69in. Cropping in the fields was confined to the 
cereals. An area of 42.94 acres wds cut for hay, the average being 
1 ton Tewts. 1061bs. per acre, as compared with the average for the past 
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13 years, vix, 1 ton Ocwt. 741b6. j 84.89 acres of oats were harvested 
for grain, the average being lObnsh. 131bs. per acre. This is ranch 
below the average for the farm for.the past seven years, viz., 17bnsh. 
251b8. Barley for grain was grown on 54.69 seres of fallow, and 17.65 
acres of “new” land. An average return of ISbnsh. 61bs. was reaped, 
the mean for the farm for the past eight years being 16buah. 71bs. 
For wheat 427.84 acres were sown, the average return being 9bush. 
52lb8., as compared with the mean for the past 14 years of lObush, 
531bs. The varieties which showed to advantage were President, 
Walker’s Wonder, Sultan, Canaan, Queen Fan, and Triumph. 

The permanent experimental work being conducted on this farm 
includes — (a) manurial tests with wheat, the rotation adopted being 
(1) pasture, (2) bare fallow, (3) wheat; (b) cultivation tests with 
wheat; (c) manurial tests with six-rowed barley; (d) cultivation tests 
with six-rowed barley; (e) rate of seeding tests with wheat; (/) rate 
of seeding testa with barley. 

The permanent manurial plots on this farm were laid down in 1920, 
hence it will be some years yet before the returns can be used as a 
reliable basis of comparison. However, since 1915 tests with varying 
dressings of superphosphates on wheat crops have been conducted on 
T fallow Jand, and the mean returns secured during the eight-year period 
have Been as follows; — No manure, 14bush. 41bs.; Jcwt. of super, 
ISbush. 501bs. ; lewt. of super, 16bush. 491b3. ; 2cwt8. of super, llbush. 
71bs. ; 3cwts. of super, ITbush. 391bs. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions rektmg to methods of agrieuhiire, hoitieul* 
ture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseeaes of stock and poultry, 
insect and fungoid pests, the ^port of produce, and similar 
subjects, will be referred to the OoTemment experts, and 
repUes will be published in these pages for the benefit of 
producers generally. The name and f^dress of the inquirer 
must accompany each question. Inquiries received from the 
question-boxes established by Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All correspondenee should 
be addressed to **The Editor, The Journal of Agriculture^ 
Adelaide.” 

[BeEdies supplied by C. A. Loxton, B.V.Sc., Government Veterinary Surgeon.] 

“ W. T. T.,’’ Wudinna, reports death of fat wethers from rupture of the bladder. 

Reply’— The cause of the olMtruction is a calculus or stone in the urethra or 
tube from the bladder, by which the urine is evacuated. The trouble is most 
frequently seen in highly fed sheep, and is confined to rams and wethers, in which 
the calibre of the tube is small. The obstruction often occurs in the free portion 
of the penis, just behind the wormlike proce^, and in these cases relief can be 
given by amputating this portion of the org^n. Where the obstruction is further 
up the tube nothing can be done in the way of surgical treatment. * 

Hon. Secretary, Agricultural Burean, Mount Gambier, asks, Are small blood 
worms in horse troughs injurious to horses! 

Reply — These small red worms are probably the larvae of one of the midges, 
which are oommon in stagnant water. They are of no economic importance, and 
are not injurious to horses. I note that this inquiry was previouuy replied to 
on May 14th. Confusion occurs from the fact that a common name such as 

blood worm’' is used to describe stveral different forms. The immature blood 
worm” of horses in the form it is swallowed by the host is almost microscopic 
in size. The^e will occur in the drinking water if it is subject to contamination 
from the manure of horses harboring the panmite. 

[Replies by F, Murray Jones, B.VBc., M.B.C.VB., Assistant Government 
Veterinary Surgeon.} 

*‘E. T.,” Mount Bryan, has heifer with lar^ swelling around the navel. 

Reply — This condition will not prevent, you using the milk. Give the animal as 
a drench the following: — Epsom salts, 8o^.; whole ginger, loz.; treacle, 4ozs.; 
tepid water, 1 pint, Shahe until the salts are dissolved, and then administer. 
Apply with friction a mixture consisting of equal parts of salad oil and vinegar 
to the swelling, 

“W. H. T.,” Black Springs, has foal, although well fed, is losing condition. 

fteply — I would suggest. you feeding the foal on ground oats, maize meal, and 
chaff, to which has been added a little oil euke. Feed only the best hay, and 
do not give any that is inclined to be mouldy or dirty. Provide green feed if 
possible. 

Hon. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Yaduarie, asks — (1) What percentage of 
pure blood could a calf claim bred from a pnre-ln'ed bull and a mongrel cow, first, 
second, third, and fourth* cross! (2) What percentage of pure blood wodd be 
imparted by a half -pure bred bull and a mongrel cow, first, second, third, and 
fourth cross! (3) Cure for horse with swollen legs. 

Reply— Ques^on No. 1 : Proportion of pure blood resulting from pure-bred bull 
and mongr^ cow:— First cross, half bred; second cross, three-quarter bred; third 
cross, seven-eighth bred; fourth cross, fifteen-sixteenth bred; fifth cross, thirty -one- 
thirty-sqecsid bred. (^estion No. 2: Proportion of pure blood resulting from 
half -brdd bull and mongrel cow : — First cross, one-quarter bred ; sec<md cross, three- 
eighA^bredj Giird cross, seven-sixteenth bred; fourth cross, fifteen-thifty-second 
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bred; fifth cross, thirty-one-flixty-fourth bred, Qnesti^ No, 3-— I shoiald advise 
the adminiAration of half a teaspooofal of powdered ooz Tomi^ grren with 
treacle and smeared on the teetii and tosgae onee daily. In addition, make np 
the following powders: — Sulphate «of iron, 6ozs.; powdered gentian, lOozs., mixed 
together, and place one taUMpoonfnl in feed onee daily. 

Hon. Secretary, Agrieultural Bnrean, Moorook, reports mare with very t^der 
month, and unable to eat long hay. > 

Reply — I would advise yon to give her half a pint of raw linseed oil Bathe 
the month with a eolation of alum water in the strength of one teaapoOnfnl to 
a pint of water. Feed her with soft and sloppy diet with a liber^ amount of 
bran. OjOier feed to be damp, 

“B. W. P.,'^ Brinkley, has six-year-old gelding suffering from swelling of the 
bind legs. 

Reply — I gather that the animal suffers from a recurrence of a condition known 
as/^big leg,’^ or lymphangitis. This condition usually follows on after a r^t 
or when the animal 1ms been liberally fed with grain. Again, some animals seem 
particularly prone to this ailment. Treatment consists in giving a purgative, 
such as an aloetic ball, together with constant cold applications to the affected 
limb. Sometimes this condition ends in more or less chronic thickening of the 
limbs. 

Hon, Secretary, Agrieultural Bureau, Clarendon, asks if there is any law in 
existence whereby an owner known to have a horse suffering from cancer can be 
compelled to destroy the animal. 

Reply — The Stock Diseases Act of 1888 provides the Chief Inspector of Stock 
with full power to take whatever steps he considers necessary in the suppression 
of animal diseases, and cancer is one of the scheduled diseases. However, in 
actual practice as regards horses, the case would have to .b& beyond veterinary 
surgical treatment, before the owner would be advised to destroy. 

^*L. R.,’’ Pata, has forwarded for identification balls of matted fibre taken 
from the bibl^ of a sheep. 

Reply— These balls or concretions are fairly common. They consist of, usually, 
cotton fibres or layers of vegetable ipatters. Tlie mass becomes rounded as the 
result of the movement on the stomach walls. The black cover is the result of 
the digestive juices acting on the outer layer. 

Hon. Secretary, Blackheath Agricultural Bureau, reports (1) that when 
dressing a sheep fthe liver was found to be attached 'to one side of the ribs; 
(2) horse, when working, discharges dirty fluid from nostrils. 

Reply — (1) A liver adhering to, ribs is generally due to an inflammatory con- 
dition of the livefj originating either from dietetic or bacteria] causes. This 
condition does not affect the sheep carcass for human consumption. (2) Be horse, 
nasal disensrge. — This is the result of condition known as nasal catarrh. It is 
generally very persistent and unpleasant. I should advise you to try the effects 
of steaming the head with turpentine or eucalyptus, 2oz8., which should be placed 
in the bottom of a nosebag, together with a tmndfiil of straw, add one pint of 
boiling water to this. Adjust the nosebag to suit the animal and steam for 15 
minutes daily. Care is required not to impede the animal’s breathing the first 
time the nosebag is used. 

“P. J. J.,” Lameioo, reports aged mare which, after being ridden for some 
distance, lays down and appeared to be griped. Stiff in front legs, urine tinged 
with blood, and has lumps between front legs. 

Reply — I am inclined to think that your mare suffered from a condition known 
as asoiurea, a condition due to certain changes in the blood. This ailment 
generally occurs only during work after the animal has been spelled. I should 
advise giving a purgative, such as raw linseed oil, three-quarters pint, or four- 
dram aloetic ball. Apply liniment of belladonna to the swelling, and give daily 
in a drinking bucket Epeom salts, 1 os., saltpetre iocL 
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DEPARTMENTAL DOINGS. 


AaBJCDLTURB. 

During the past month the Director of Agriculture (Professor 
Arthur J, Perkins) addressed meetings of the Agricultural Bureau at 
Crystal Brook and Tarlee. On July 31st the Director, in company 
with the members of the British Overseas Land Settlement Delegation, 
visited the Yorke Peninsula and Middle North agricultural areas. 

The Superintendent Experimental Works (Mr. W. J. SpafEord), in 
company with the Field Officer (Mr. S. B. Opie) and the Assistant 
Tobacco Expert of the Victoria Department of Agriculture (Mr. G. 
Marks) visited the property of Mr. P. C. Head at Woodside in connec- 
tion with the proposed experiments in tobacco culture. 

The Field Officer (Mr. S. B. Opie) delivered addresses to the 
Windsor and Pompoota Branches of the Agricultural Bureau. 

Horticdltube. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) attended a Vine 
Pruning Competition at Lyndoch organised by the local Branch of the 
Agricultural Bureau, and assisted the officials in judging the work of 
the competitors. Mr. Quinn also attended the Vine Pruning Match 
held under the auspices of the Royal Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society at ReyneUa. A pruning demonstration and address were also 
given by this officer to the members of the Farrell’s Flat Agricultural 
Bureau. Five lectures and two Saturday afternoon deqionstrations 
were given tof the students of the Fruit Culture Class at .the School 
of Mines. . 

Poultry. 

Mr. D. F. Laurie (Government Poultry Expert) delivered an 
address to the students of the Winter School for Farmers at Rose- 
wurthy Agricultural College. Mr. Laurie inspected a number of large 
poultry plants in the metropolitan and suburban areas, and delivered 
four lectures to a class of 103 students at the School of Mines. ■ 

Dairying. 

The Government Dairy Expert (Mr. P, H. Suter) addressed the 
Winter School for Farmers at Roseworthy Agricultural College and 
the members of the Clarendon Branch of the Agricultural Bureau. 
Mr. Suter also attended the Conference of Upper Northern Branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau. The .\s.si8tant Dairy Expert (Mr. H. J. 
Apps) delivered addresses to the following: — Pompoota and Nunkeri 
and Yurgo Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, and the Winter 
School for Farmers at the Roseworthy Agricultural College. Dairy 
factories and dairymen in the Murray Bridge district were also visited 
by this officer. 

General. 

Captain S. A. White, C.M.B.O.IJ. (Vice-Chairman of the Advisory 
Board of Agriculture) delivered addresses to the Clare and Ealidon 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau. The Secretary of the Advisory 
Board of Agi'iculturc (Mr. H. J. Finnis) attended the Annual Con- 
ference of Upper Northern Branches of the Agricultural Bureau at 
Morchard. Mr. F. C. Richards addressed the annual meeting of the 
Strathalbyn Bureau apd opened a new Branch at Cobdogla. 
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DAIRYING AND PIG RAISING IN THE HILLS. 


Owning a 100-acre farm, equipped with a 60-ton capacity silo, a 
farmer in the Woodside district, who desires to engage mainly in 
dairying and pig raising, recently sought the advice of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as to the h^t way to crop the holdmg. The 
recommendations of the Superintendent of Experimental Work (Mr. 
W. J. Spaiford) were as follows: — 

To be managed as a dairy farm in conjunction wdth pigs, very pos- 
sibly best results will be obtained if practically all crops grown are 
utili«(bd by feeding them to cows, and sufficient grain or grain products 
purchased to feed to pigs in admixture with skim-milk, butter-milk, or 
whey, according to which by-product is available. To do this to 
advantage the following order of cropping could be followed: — 

20 acres Subterranean clover (first year). 

20 acres Subterranean clover (second year). 

20 acres cereals for hay. 

20 acres summer crops for ensilage and green feed. 

20 acres for house, building, yards, potatoes, peas, &e. 

These crops could consist of : — 

20 Acres Cereals for Hay. — 6 acres Algerian oats (sown in April) ; 
6 acres, mixture Algerian oats and Leak’s Rustproof wheat (sown 
after the oats) ; 8 acres, Leak’s Rustproof wheat, or an earlier variety, 
if for any reason the seeding was delayed. 

20 Acres Summer Crops' f (if Ensilage and Green Feed' (grown on 
the land which carried cereals the previous year) . — 7 acres sunflowers 
for ensilage and green feed ; 7 acres maize for ensilage and green feed ; 
6 acres Sudan grass for green feed; 

20 Acr.es Subterranean Clover (first year).— To be sown in April 
at latest, on the land which carried the summer crops in the previous 
year. 

20 Acres Subterranean Clover (second year). — Being the second 
year that the clover is left for pasture, after seeding the land which 
carried summer crops. 

If you should wish to grow some grain for livestock feeding, the 
order of cropping could remain the same, but barley could be grown 
in part of the cereal-crop fields; maize and grain sorghums could be 
grown for grain amongst the summer crops; and peas and other 
grain producers could be grown on the 20 acres set aside for potatoes 
and other small-area crops. 

In your district liberal applications of phosphatic fertilisers are 
quite essential, and at least Icwt. superphosphate should be used to 
the acre with every crop grown, and better results will be secured 
if this amount is considerably increased. For any potatoes you grow, 
dressings of 6cwts. to lOcwts. superphosphate per acre arc not too 
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SECOND REPORT ON THE TURRETFIELD 
DEMONSTRATION FARM. 

1922-33 SEASON. 

[By Arthur J. Perkins, Director of Agriculture.] 

It will be recalled that since the 1st of July, 1921, Turretfield has 
been run as a Demonstration Farm, on which it is proposed to carry 
out, on a commercial scale, the farming practices recommended for the 
district. It follows that all more or less experimental work has had 
to give way to the requirements of a balance-sheet, corresponding to 
normal farming operations. 

Scheme op Farm Operations. 

The farm consists approximately of 1,262 acres of arable land and 
327 acres of rough grazing land; in addition, about 15 acres are 
occupied by buildings, plantations, &c. 
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The general plan of operations has been described in detail in the 
first report ; it may be summarised briefly as follows : — 

The majw portion of the arable area is run on a three-conrse rotation 
and the balance on a foui'-course rotation, resulting roughly in the 


following distribution of the land: — 

Acres. 

1. Bare fallow 450 

2. Hay or Wheat 450 

3. Second crop (barley or oats) 200 

4. Grazing crops, &e 162- 

Arable area , . 1,262 


Naturally, the actual distribution of the land in each season is 
dictated by circumstances, and cannot always conform absolutely to 
the ideal indicated above. In the 1922-23 season the distribution was 


as follows: — 

. Acres. 

1. Bare fallow 424 

2. Wheat and Hay 429 

3. Second crop (barley) ' 131 

4. Grazing crops, &c 278 

Arable area 1,262 


A fat lamb flock and a herd of Middle York pigs form the main type 
of livestock associated with these crops. The livestock have access to 
both the arable and the non-arable areas, and accounts concerned are 
debited proportionally. 

The 1921-22 Season. 

The 1921-22 season, which has already been reported upon in detail, 
closed with a net profit of £398 11s. 6d. (exclusive of estimated land 
tax and district council rates) for a period of nine months (July 1st, 
1921, to March 31st, 1922). For the same period the sum of £800 5s. 
was paid into general revenue as representing charges owing for rent, 
interest on floating capital and portion of manager’s salary, less 
difference between interest on current and overdraft accounts. The 
difference between assets and liabilities (including manager’s salary 
and estimated land tax and district council rates, but exclusive of rent 
and interest), namely, £1,019 1&. 7d., was equivalent to 7.73 per cent, 
per annum for a period of nine months on the capital (fixed and 
floating) engaged by the Government on the farm, namely, 
£17,590 18s. 2d. 

Prom another point of view, if the manager be looked upon as 
owner, after keeping himself and family in food and service, and 
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allowing 5 per cent, on fixed and floating capital, his net earnings over 
a period of nine months would have been equivalent to £500 lOs. 5d. 

It should be stated here that these satisfactory results are much to 
the credit of the very efficient management of Mr. P. B. Wadcfy. 

■ 1922-23 Season. 

The cropping returns of the season now under consideration — 
1922-23 — were, on the whole, somewhat disappointing, notwithstanding 
the fact that rainfall conditions — usually the decisive factor in such 
matters — were more or less normal. These are shown below in com- 
parison with previous means; — 

Table I . — Showing 1922 Rainfall in Comparison with Previously 
Recorded Means (14 Years). ■ 

Means 

1922. (14 Years). 


In. In. In. In. 

January 1.42 0.53 

February 0.04 0.80 

March 0.06 1.52 1.03 2.36 

April 0.77 0.82 

May 3.92 2.39 

Seeding rains 4.69 3.21 

June 1.70 2.23 

July 3.62 2.00 

Winter rains 5.32 4.23 

August . . . . . . 1.72 2.11 

September 1.07 2.41 

October 1.34 1.65 

Spring rains 4.33 6.17 

November Nil 1.17 1.17 

December 2.76 0.90 

Total “useful” raiu . .. 15.86 17.14 

Total rainfall 18.62 18.04 


It wiU be noted that “useful” rain, i.e., rain falling during the 
growing season was slightly below normal, the main deficiency affecting 
spring and early siunmer months. 

For the most part the crops made an excellent start ; later on, how- 
ever, towards July and August they weakened and did not recover by 
harvest time. Usually the bulk of Turretfield crops would be cut for 
hay under a balance-sheet scheme; in the present season 50 per cent. 
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of the crops made poor growth and were reserved for grain, whilst the 
balance, which was better grown, was cut tor hay. This hay proved 
to be of exceptionally fine quality. Results will be dealt with in detail 
under each separate account. 

The 1922-23 B.^L-vnce-sheet. 

Exclusive of interest on fixed and floating capital (£879 10s. lid.), 
but inclusive of manager’s salary and estimated rates and taxes, the 
difference between assets and liabilities on the 31st March, 1923, was 
£1,351 8s. 6d., which represents the grass earnings for the season, or 
7.68 per cent, on capital enga^d by the government on the farm, 
against 7.73 per cent, for the nine months of the preceding season. 

From another point of view, if we assume the manager to own the 
farm, after allowing. 5 per cent on his fixed and floating capital and 
keeping himself and family for 12 mouths and meeting estimated value 
of rates and taxes, his net earnings would have been £657 15s. 

And finally, after payment of the manager and £879 10s. lid. 
towards rent and interest, the net profits earned by the farm between 
the 1st of April, 1922, and the 31st March, 1923, were represented by 
£522 14s. 7d. In this sum neither laml tax nor district council rates 
have been allowed for; these are estimated to be represented respec- 
tively by £22 10s. 2d. and £28 6s. lOd., or £50 17s. in sum total.' 
Hence, £471 17s. 7d. would represent net earnings to a farmer after 
allowing £300 per annum for himself and 5 per cent, on all capital 
engaged. 

It should be added here that as a result of an oversight in closing 
last year’s accounts the above figures are all too high, whilst 
corresponding figures for last year were to low. On March 31st, 1922, 
interest against capital account had not been paid into the Treasury, 
and by an oversight it was not shown under sundry creditors; it did 
not, therefore, appear on the balance-sheet. In discussing the season’s 
results, this unpaid rent was distributed pro rata among the various 
accounts; unfortunately, 1921-22 bare fallows were overlooked at the 
time and did not bear their share, namely, nine months on 418 acres, 
or £175 18a. 2d. out of £533 17s. 9d. (nine months’ rent). It follows, 
therefore, that the 1922-23 season took over these fallows at 
£175 18s. 2d. below their value and that the 1921-22 net profit suffered 
to that extent, whilst the 1922-23 net profit benefited by a similar 
amount. 

The combined profits for the first 121 months (1921-23), namely, 
£921 6s. Id., correctly represent the position. In future, fallows will 
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always be taken over by the new season adequately loaded with their 
share of rent. 


Appobtionment op Rent. 

The total value of rent — 5 per cent, on value of land and improve- 
ments — ^is represented by £711 17s. This sum has to be distributed 
, pro rata among the various accounts. The following distribution has 
been adopted for the 1922-23 season ; — 

£ s. d. 


Sheep account 


. 247 

3 

4 

Bare fallow account 


. 191 

10 

4 

Hay account 


. 95 

2 

4 

Wheat account 


. 86 

9 

8 

Barley account 


. 58 

17 

2 

Cattle account 


21 

8 

7 

Pigs account 


10 

5 

1 

Poultry account 


1 

0 

6 


£711 17 0 


In this apportionment of rent, wheat, hay, barley, and bare fallow 
have each been debited with nine months’ rent, which may be taken 
roughly to represent the mean period the land is under crop. Of 
these, crop^ sown on fallow land will automatically take up additional 
rent debited against fallow in the preceding season. 

In the present season rent debited against horses, £53 12s. 6d., has 
been distributed pro rata amongst the accounts interested in the follow- 
ing ratio : — 

£ s. d. 

Bare fallow 28 9 9 

Hay 8 4 5 

Wheat 8 8 7 

Barley 8 9 9 

£53 12 6 

It is proposed in future to debit horses directly with rent and to 
^recover the same through the enhanced value of the horse-day. 


Apportionment of Taxes. 

I have already indicated that land tax and district rates have been 
estimated respectively at £22 10s. 2d. and £28 6s. lOd. These figures 
have not been included in the balance-sheet, as they do not represent 
actual payments made by the farm. T propose, however, taking them 
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into consideration when discussing individual accounts. Hence, they 
have been distributed as follows amongst the various accounts : — 


£ s. d. 

Sheep account 17 5 5 

Bare fallow account 11 6 6 

Hay account 8 011 

Wheat account 7 4 7 

Barley account 4 13 4 

Cattle account 1 10 7 

Pigs account 0 14 3 

Poultry account 0 1 5 


Total £50 17 0 


Hay Accx)unt. 

About 489 tons 6ewts. of hay were cut from 225.93 acres, represent- 
ing a mean yield of 2 tons 3ewts. 351bs. per acre. 

On the 31st March this account showed a net profit of £576 11s. 4d., 
or £2 lls. an acre. If we take into consideration proportional rates 
and taxes — £8 Os. lid. — ^this reduces the net profit to £568 10s. 5d., or 
£2 10s. 4d. per acre. 

It has already been pointed out that in these accounts the 1921-22 
fallows are not carrying their due share of rent, and as the hay crops 
were all sown on fallow land, it follows that the net profit indicated 
above is too high by an amount e( 3 uivalent to nine months’ rent of 
arable land. This sum is represented by 88. 3d. per acre, and reduces 
the net profit to £2 2s. Id. an acre. 

It should be observed here that the necessity of commenting on each 
season's operations as soon as possible after harvesting operations have 
been completed, forces us to close each account whether the produce is 
actually sold or is .still on hand. Hence, so soon as harvesting opera- 
tions have been completed — in the case of hay, as soon as it is safely 
stacked— produce not sold in the field is transferred at a valuation to a 
suspense trading account, which we have called “stores account’’, and 
from which at a later date it is either sold or distributed for farm 
purposes. The basis of the valuation in this connection is the ruling 
local price at the time; and it follows that according as local prices 
rise or fall at a later date, so “stores account” will make a profit or a 
loss on harvest-time valuation. In the present instance the hay was 
taken over at £3 a ton ; and if, as at one time seemed likely, dry con- 
ditions had extended into the winter, “stores account” would probably 
have made a profit on the transaction. As matters eventuated, how- 
ever, we shall probably have to register a loss on next year’s accounts. 
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I append below a detailed analj^ia of expenditure incuned aider 
thia account, incluaive of incidentala which must be debited against it 

1922-23 JTap Recount— Expenditure. 


_ . rvt Acre. r«r iwn. 

1922-25 AUow-> £ t. d. £ $. d. I ». d. £ t. d. i. d. t i. 4- 

nUase opentfoni 106 0 9 — 0 9 £*6 ~ 4 — 

Brot 92 16 2 — 0 8 2-6 — 8 9'5 ~ 

£197 15 11 £0 17 e £0 8 I 

teeding opentfona^ ^ 

Tillage, plootfiliig £4 2 7 

Oolttrattag 28 4 6 

Hamming 9 18 10 

Hand-hoalng 0 16 1 

£88 2 0 — £0 8 4-4 — 1 8*7 — 

DrUUnginper, 161*18 aotee £27 7 1 

Haddngont 149 

^oadflasMng aead 4 11 2 

£8880 — £04 1*4— 1 10*8 — 

OrilitDg toper and Med, 64-8 a<*res .... £18 12 3 — £0 4 2*4 — ' 1 ll-S — 

£46 15 3 — £0 4 1*7 — 1 11 — 

Snpet 118 6 1 — £0 10 0*8 — 4 7*6 — ■ 

Seed 93 1 9 8 — £0 8 9*1 — 4 0*5 — 

£297 2 7 £1 6 3*5 £0 12 Ig. 

Spring UUiige— 

Barrowtv £2 16 4 

Roiling 2 18 7 

£5 9 11 — £0 0 5*8 — 0 0 2*7 

EarT»\lflg operatltHti— 

Binding £68 6 7 — £0 6 1*9 — %.4*6 — 

StookOig 25 16 5 — £0 2 2*4 — 1"0*2 — 

Oarttngand ttacl^liig 144 16 8 — £0 12 9*8 — 5 11 — 

Binder twine 30 15 8 — £0 2 8-7 — 1 81 — 

£258 14 4 £1 2 10*8 £0 10 . 6-9 

Inofdentai— 

Oeneral £119 18 1 — 0 10 7*4 — 4 11*5 — 

Inturanoe 11 16 3 — 0 1 0*6 — 0 5*9 — 

Rates and taxes 8 0 11 — 0 0 8*5 — 0 8*9 — 

■ £139 15 S £0 12 4*5 £0 6 8*8 

Rent — 95 2 4 — 0 8 6 — 0 8 10'^ 

Totals — £994 0 4 *^ £4 8 0 £2 0 7 


An analysis of expenditure incurred in the growing of hay shows 
in the first place that it cost £994 Os. 4d. to cultivate, seed, and staclcj 
hay from 225.93 acres, yielding 2 tons 3ewts, 351bg. to the acre. Gom-^ 
parison with last year’s expenditure is possible only to a limited ext^t, 
since the crops sown were taken over at a valuation of 25s. an acre on 
July Ist, 1921. Roughly, the comparison would stand as foDows 


Per Acre. Per Ton. 

1922-23. 1921-22. 1922-23. 1921-22. t 

& s, d. Z 8. d. Z 8. d. 4Si ^>#* 

Tillage of fallows 0 9 3.6 > f 0 4 3.5 ) 

deeding operationfl 1 6 3.6*1 15 0 ( 0 12 1.8 j 0 8 11.2 

Sprbg tiUage 0 0 5.8 Nil 0 0 2.7 Nil 

Harvesting operations 1 2 10.8 1 11 3 0 10 6.9 0 11 1.8 

Indaentals 0 12 4.5 0 13 2 0 5 8.3 0 4 8.5 

Bent (18 months) 0 16 7.5 0 16 4 0 7 8.2 0 5 10.1 

-Totals £480 £459 £207 £110 8 
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It will be noted that notwithstanding the fact that the hay yidd 
was header in 1921-22, expenditure incnrred both per acre and per ton 
was heavier in 1922-23. This may partly be explained by the fact 
thi^ the crops were takw over at a valuation in July, 1921 j probably 
these valuation figures were below actual costs of production. On the 
other hand, harvesting costa per ton were heavier in 1921-22, whilst 
incidentals were lower. Rate per ton was naturally lower in 1921-22 
in view of the higher yield. 

It shonld be added that apart from the value of the hay garnered in, 
the hay account has been credited with estimated value of feeding off 
the crop with sheep, namely, £54 7s. 7d., which reduces the net costs 
of growing the hay to that amount. 

This account makes clear the fact that if a farmer assesses his 
personal efforts and oversight at £300 per annum, and pays standard 
wages to all those taking part in farm work, hay cannot be raised and 
stacked at less than 30s. to 40s. a ton, according to yields. 

The analysis which follows wiU, perhaps, bring out more clearly the 
bearing of various items of expenditure and will serve as a basis of 
comparison for future years : — 


Labor. Honofl. Implement. Total# Percontaas. 

t I. d. i ». d. t t, d. i t, d • 

miase ot lalloire 32 l« 7 67 6 0 U 18 2 106 0 6 lO-O 

Soodliw operations 26 0 0 41 12 n 17 17 7 84 17 S 8 5 

SpttmtUUase 2 2 8 2 17 » 0 » 11' 6 0 II 0-6 

Harvesting opelatioiu 119 0 7 70 19 3 87 12 2 227.18 8 22 0 

Super. — — — 118 0 I 11’4 

Seed — — — 98 19 8 lO'O 

Twllle — — — 80 16 8 8 1 

Oeiural — — — 119 18 1 120 

Taxes — — . — 8 0 11 0-8 

Ineurauce In Held — — — 11103 1-2 

Bent (18 montbe) — — — 187 17 0 18-9 

Totals £179 12 2 £172 15 11 £70 18 0 £994 0 4 — 

PereenUge 18-1 17.(l 7-1 — 100-0 

Per Acre. 

Labor. Horses. Implements. Total. 

£ 1 . d. £ e. d. £ s, d. £ e, d. 

TiUage of fallows 0 2 10.8 0 5 1 0 1 3.8 0 0 3.6 

Seeding operatione 023 03 8.2 017 07 6.2 

Spring tillage 0 0 2.2 0 0 3.1 0 0 0.5 0 0 5.8 

Harvesting operations .... 0 10 6.7 0 6 3.3 0 3 4 102 

Super — — — 0 10 0.3 

Seed — — • — 0 8 9.1 

Twine — — — 0 2 8.7 

Oeneral — — — 0 10 7.4 

Taxes — — — 0 0 8.5 

Ineotimce in field ...... — — — 0 1 0.6 

Bent (18 monthe) — — — 0 18 7.6 . 

Tot^ . . £0 16 11 £0 15 4 £0 8 4 £4 8 0 ,. 
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Labor. 
£ *. d. 

Tillage of fallows 0 1 4.1 

Seeing operations 0 I 0.S 

Sp^g tiUage 0 0 1 

Harvesting operations . . . . 0 4 10.5 


Super — 

Seed — 

Twine — 

General — 

Taxes — 

Insurance in field — 

Rent (18 months) ...... — 

Totals £0 7 4.1 


Per Ton. 


Horses. 

Implements. 

Total 

£ 

s. d. 

£ 

g, d. 

£ 

g. 

d. 

0 

2 4.1 

0 

0 7.3 

0 

4 

3.5 

0 

1 8.5 

0 

0 8.7 

0 

3 

5.6 

0 

0 1.4 

0 

0 0.2 

0 

0 

2.6 

0 

2 10.8 

0 

1 6.4 

0 

9 

3.8 


— 


— 

0 

4 

7,6 


— 


— 

0 

4 

0.5 


— 


— 

0 

1 

3.1 


— 


— 

0 

4 10.5 


— 


— 

0 

0 

3.9 


— 


— 

0 

0 

5.9 


— 


— 

0 

7 

8.1 

£0 

7 0.8 

£0 

2 10.6 

£2 

0 

7 


It will be seen that after making every allowance for working the 
land, putting in and taking off the crop, inclusive of rent for 18 
months, there is still general expenditure representing incidentals and 
overhead charges to the extent of £139 15s. 3d. This works out to 
12s. 5d. an acre, or Ss. 8d. per ton on the 1922-23 crop; or, again, 
14 per cent, on the total expenditure incurred in raising and handling 
the crop. It seems to me that as a rule the usual estimates of cost of 
growing crops fail because they do not take into consideration these 
incidental overhead charges which are always incurred on every farm, 
but are rarely distributed over the revenue-earning accounts. It 
would seem that 15 per cent, would not be too high a figure to cover 
possible outlay under this heading. 

It should be noted that labor enters into costs of production to the 
extent of 18.1 per cent. Payment has been on a mean basis of 
£3 48. 7|d. a week, and the average working day has been 9^ hours. 
Similarly, horses have absorbed 17.4 per cent, of expenditure incurred 
on a cost basis of a little under 4d. an hour. Lastly, 7.1 per cent, of 
the expenditure is represented by wear and tear, depreciation, &c., of 
implements in use. These three items, therefore, are responsible for 
42.6 per Cent, of the cost of growing hay. Super,, seed, and twine, on 
the other hand, account for 24.5 per cent., and rent for 18.9 per cent., 
the balance — 14 per cent. — being general overhead charges. 


The Wheat Account. 

I shall repeat that those portions of the crop that appeared least 
promising were not cut for hay, but reserved for grain ; it follows that 
the results do not do full justice to the district from the point of view 
of wheat growing. 

The area harvested for grain was represented by 202.53 acres, 
I from which 3,055bush. 371bs. were reaped, representing 15bush. 51bs. 
per acre. The account shows a profit of £16 Os. 7d., or Is. 7d. per acre. 
It should be stated that, as with hay, the wheat was transferred to 
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“stores account” as soon as it was safe in the bam at tiie ruling 
price at the time, nmnely, 4s, 9d. a bushel. 

i'det^ed analysis of expenditure incurred under this heading is 
shown below: — 

W22-2S Wheat Aceomt— Expenditure. 


PerAei6. PnBask, 

lKl-2nill(nn~ £ t. d. £ *.4, t $. i. & i. d, ». d. i, 4, 

Tillaseoperatlow 141 7 7 ~ 0 IS !!•& D IM ^ 

Bent (nine nrantto) 83 8 0 — 0 8 2*5 — 0 6'6 

224 10 7 1 2 2 ^ 1 5-« 

(28*6 %) 

Seeding opmtions— 

TlUage coltlTAttag .. £10 18 10 

HaiTOwlQg 6 11 0 

Hand'hoelng 0 18 2 

17 7 d — 0 1 8-8 — 0 1*8 — 

Drilling aaper., 18-77 

Miw 1 18 8 

Markliig out 0 12 8 

BroadoMtiog 118 

8 fl 11 — 0 8 6-8 — 0 2-8 — 

Drlllbig super oik) 

seed, 188-78 acres 82 7 2 — 0 3 6-8 — 0 2*8 — 

85 14 1 — 0 3 8 8 — 0 2*8 — 

Super lOfl 7 7 — 0 10 9-6 — 0 8-6 — 

Seed.... 78 18 7 — 0 7 9-2 — 0 8-2 — 

241 3 0 1 8 9*8 1 6-9 

Spring TUlage- (807%) 

Harrowing 248 

Belling oes 

2 18 U — 0 0 8-2 — 0 0-2 

(0*8 %) 

HarToetlng Opetatknv^ 

Reaping 69 6 2 0 6 10*2 — 0 6*4 <- 

Sewing bags 6 17 11 — 0 0 6*9 ~ 0 0-4 — 

Carting wheat to iNum 11 4 2 — * 0 1 1*8 ~ 0 0*9 ^ 

Bags 37 10 0 — 0 8 8*4 — 0 2-9 — 

Twine.... ^ 18 4 ^ 0 0 1-4 — 0 0*1 — 

125 8 7 0 18 4 8 0 9-8 

(16*9 %) 

Ineidentab— 

Qeoeial 98 12 8 

Bates and taxes 7 4 7 

105 17 3 0 10 5*4 — 0 8-8 — 

(18-6 %) 

Rent (nine months) — 86 9 8 0 8 6-5 0 18 11'9 0 6*8 1 3-1 

(11*0 %) 


TotaU — £785 18 0 — £3 17 7*2 — 6 J.g 

Hence, a total expenditure of £785 18s. was incurred for sowing and 
reaping 202.53 acres, which yielded ISbush. 51bs. to the acre: in 
summary, items of expenditure have been as follows: — 

£ s. d. Percent. 

1921-22 fallows 224 10 7 or 28.6 

Seeding operations 241 3 0 or 30.7 

Spring tillage 2 13 11 or 0.3 

Harvesting operations 125 3 7 or 15.9 

General ■ . . . . 105 17 3 or 13.5 

Rent (nine months) 86 9 8 or 11.0 


£785 18 0 or 100.0 
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The east per acre (£3 17s. 7.2d.) and the cost per bushel (5s. 1.6d.) 
^ hi gher than similar figures for 1921-22, namely, £3 and 4 b. fijd. 
respectively. They do not, however, admit of absolute comparison, 
because of the fact that 1921-22 crops were taken over at a valuation 
on 1st of July. The only figures that are comparable concern harvest- 
ing operations — 12s. 4.3d. per acre in 1922-23 and 12s. 4d. in l|21-22, 
or 9.8d. per budiel in 1922-23 and 11.2d. in 1921-22. It should be 
added that these figures differ slightly from those of the profit and 
loss account because of the inclnsicm of rates and taxes, which do not 
figure in the profit and loss account, and because returns from feeding 
off of the crop have not bem taken into account. 


The account has been further analysed on the same lines as hay. 


liftbor Honaft. ImpIemeDts. Tot^ Parrantage. 
t i. d. £ t. d. i t. d. t i, d. 


TfUtfO of ffttlowa 47 15 1 

Seeding opentloae 14 14 6 

Spring uiw 1 

Harveeting opentloofi 30 18 4 

Saper. — 

Seed — 

— • 

Sewing twine — 

Qeoeral — 

fttbee and tazee — 

Rmt (18 monthe) — 


75 t 

7 

18 9 11 

141 7 

7 

18*0 

28 9 

5 

9 18 

0 

58 1 10 

58 

1 7 

7 

0 6 

8 

2 18 11 

0-8 

25 0 

7 

SO 15 

4 

85 10 

8 

ll-O 






109 7 

7 

18-9 







78 18 

7 

100 





87 10 

0 

4-6 



— 


1 3 

4 

0-1 







98 12 

8 

12-6 





4 

7 

0-9 

— 


— 


159 12 

8 

21-5 


Totals £04 2 U £180 0 2 £5ft 10 6 £785 18 0 100 0 

Percentage 12-0 lO-S 7-6 — — 

Per Acre. * 

Labor. Horses. . Implements. ‘ Total. 

£ s. d, £ s. d. &g,d, £ 8. d. 

Tillage of fallows 0 4 8.5 '0 7 5. 0 1 9.9 0 13 11.5 

Seeding operations 0 1 5.4 0 2 9.7 0 0 11.7 0 5 2.8 

Spring tiUage .. 0 0 1.2 0 0 1.6 0 0 0.4 0 0 3.2 

Harvesting operations . . . . 0 3 0.3 0 2 5-7 0 3 0.4 0 8 6,4 

Super — • — — 0 10 9,6 

Seed — — — 0 7 9.2 

Bags “ 03 8.4 

Sewing twine — — — 0 0 1.4 . 

(jeneral — — — 0 9 8.9 

Bates and taxes — — — 00 8.6 

Bent (18 months) — — — 0 16 9 


Totals £0 9 3.5 £0 12 10 £0 5 10.3 £3 17 7 


Labor. 

£ 8 , d. 

Tillage of fallows 0 0 3.7 

Seeding operations 0 0 1.2 

Spring tillage — 

^urresting operations . . . . ^ 0 0 2.4 


Super. 

Seed 

•• 

Sewing twine . . . 

Heheral 

Bates and taxes. . . 
Bent (18 months) 


Per Bushel. 

Horses. Implements. Total. 


£ 

8, 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

0 

0 

5.9 

0 

0 

1.5 

0 

0 

11.1 

0 

0 

2.3 

0 

0 

0.7 

.0 

0 

.4.2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2.4 

0 

0 

0.8 


— 



— 


0 

0 

8.6 


— 



— 


0 

0 

6.2 


— 



— 


0 

0 

2.9 


— 



— 


0 

0 

0.1 


— 



— 


0 

0 

7.8 


— 



— 


0 

0 

0.6 


— 



— 


0 

1 

1.3 


Totals 


£0 0 7.3 £0 0 10.2. £0 . 0 4.6 £0 5 1.6 
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In the matter of wheat for grain, therefore, labor absorbed 12.0 per 
cent., horses 16.5 per cent., and implements 7.6 per cent, of total 
expenditure incurred, or in sum total 36.1 per cent, as against 42.6 ■ 
per cent, for hay for the same items. 

Purchased articles— super. 13.9 per cent., seed 10.0 per eent., bags 
4.8 per cent., sewing twine 0.1 per eent. — absorb jointly 28.8 per cent., 
as against 24.5 per cent, for hay. . 

Finally, rates and overhead charges aggregate 13.5 per cent., as 
against 14 per cent, for hay and rent 21.6 per cent., as against 18.9 . 
per cent, for hay. 

Barley Account. 

In the winter of 1922 about 131 acres of stubble land was broken-np 
and sown to six-row barley. At harvest time only 12bush. 371bs. to 
the acre were gathered in. This is, of course, a very low average, and 
resulted in a loss on the account of £52 4s. 8d., or 8s. an acre, notwith- 
standing the fact that grain was taken over by the stores account at 
2s. 7d. a bushel. The low yield is apparently attributable partly to 
poor growth, also to unsatisfactory harvest conditions, which led to 
much shaking out of the grain. 

Details concerning expenditure under this account are shown here- 
with: — 

Barley Account— Expenditure 1922-23. 

Total. For Acte. ParBueh. Per Cent. 


’npantloo of land— £ «. d, £ t. d. £ *. d. £ t. d. t, d. t. d. 

BnnlQ? off stubble . . 1 10 7 — 0 2-9 — 0 0-2 — — 

PloogUng 42 17 11 — 9 6-8 — 0 6-2 — — 

Cultivating 8 8 10 47 12 4 0 5-9 0 7 8-2 0 0-5 0 9-9 17-5 

^ittg operation?— 

DlUUng 21 9 5 — 5 8-3 — 0 S I — — 

Super. 39 14 1 — 6 0-7 — 0 5-7 — — 

Seed 19 1 I — 8 6-4 — 0 2-8 — 28-8 

— 77 4 7 0 11 9-5 0 IM 

larveetln? opera Uone— 

Betping 81 3 8 — — — 0 4-4 — — 

Bags 9 0 9 — — — 0 M — — 

Sewing twioe 0 14 2 — 0 1-3 — — — — 

Sewing bag? 3 11 9 — 0 9-5 — 0 0-9 — — 

CartbiK to barn 9 16 1 — 10-5 — 0 0-9 — 18-3 

50 5 9 0 7 8-1 0 7-0 — 

Mentals— 

Oeneral 33 16 11 — 5 2-0 — 0 4-8 — — 

Bates and taxes 4 13 4 — 0 6-5 — 0 0-7 — 14-1 

38 10 3 0 3 10-6 0 5-5 — 

Bent (nine months) . — 58 17 2 — 0 8 11-8 — 0 8-5 21-6, 


Totals — £272 10 I — £2 17 — 8 8d. lOO-O 


Expenditure per acre attained to £2 Is. 7d. ; in which preparation of 
the land was responsible for 17.5 per cent., seeding operations for 28.3 
per cent., harvesting operations for 18.5 per cent., incidentals for 14.1 
per cent., and rent for 21.6 per cent. Owing to the low yield the cost 
per bushel was unavoidably high, 3s. 3d. 
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Last year, with a yield in excess of 19bush., the cost per acre was 
£2 4s. 8d., and the cost per bushel 2s. Sjd. 

From a different point of view this account admits of analysis as 
follows: — 

Analysis of Barley Expenditure. 



Labor. 

Hones. 

Implements. 

Total. 

Percentage. 


£ ». d. 

£ 9 . d. 

£ «. d. 

£ 9. d. 



12 1 8 

30 5 10 

5 4 10 

47 12 4 

*17-5 

Seedins operations 

Harvestiog operations 

5 0 3 

14 15 0 

12 3* 5 
14 0 7 

4 5 0 

12 14 0 

21 9 5 
41 11 1 
SO 14 I 

70 

15*2 

t4'6 




_ 

— 

16 1 1 

5-9 


— 

— 

— 

8 0 6 

2-0 




— 

— 

0 14 2 

0-3 




— 

— 

33 16 11 

12-4 

Rates and taxes 

Rent 

— 





4 13 4 

58 IT 2 

1-7 

21-8 


Totals £31 17 8 £56 9 10 £22 5 4 £272 10 I 100 0 


PerwntAge 


Preparation of land . . . . 
Seeding operations . . . . 
Harvesting operations . . 

Super 

Seed 

Bags 

Sewing twine 

General 

Rates and taxes 

Rent 


Ttitals 


Preparation of land . . . . 
Seeding operations . . • . 
Harvesting operations . . 

Super 

Seed 

Bags 

Sewing twine 

General 

Rates and taxes 

Rent 


Totals 


11-7 

20-7 

8-2 


— 

_ 




Per Acre. 




Labor. 

Horses. 

Im 

pleinenls. 

Totul. 

£ s. d. 

£ 

s. d. 

£' 

s. d. 

£ s. 

d. 

0 1 iO.l 

0 

4 7.5 

0 

0 9.6 

0 7 

3.2 

0 0 9.2 

0 

1 10.3 

0 

0 7.9 

0 3 

3.4 

0 2 3.1 

0 

2 1.7 

0 

1 11.3 

0 6 

4.1 







— 

0 6 

0.7 







— 

0 2 

5.4 







— 

0 1 

2.7 







— 

0 0 

1.3 







. 

0 5 

2.0 







— 

0 0 

8..5 

— 


— 


— 

0 8 

11.8 

£0 4 10.4 

£0 

8 7.5 

£0 

:i t.R 

£2 1 

7 



Per Bushel. 




Labor. 

Horses. 

Impleniolits. 

Total. 

£ ». d. 

£ 

A. d. 

£ 

3. d, 

£ 8. 

d. 

0 0 1.7 

0 

0 4.4 

0 

0 0.8 

0 0 

6.0 

0 0 0.7 

0 

0 1.8 

0 

0 0.6 

0 0 

3.1 

0 0 2.1 

0 

0 2 

0 

0 1.8 

0 0 

5.9 

— 


— 


— 

0 0 

5.7 




— * 


— 

0 0 

2,3 

— 


— 


— 

0 0 

1.1 






__ 

0 0 

4.8 




— 


— 

0 0 

0.7 

— 


— 


— 

0 0 

8.5 


£0 0 4.5 £0 0 8.2 £0 0 5.2 £0 3 3 


Thus, then, labor at 4s. 10.4d. per acre, horses at Ss. 7.5d., and imple- 
ments at 3s. 4.8d. aggregate 16s. 10.7d., or 40.6 per cent, of total 
expenditure incurred in handling a second crop of barley. 

Super., seed, bags, and twine — 9s. lOd. per acre in the aggregate — 
account for 23.7 per cent, of the expenditure, incidentals for 14.1 per 
cent, and rent for 21.6 per cent. 



' Espenditore analysed ail a liushel basis shows how obetly is a low 
yielding erop in a^ eiremostances, and how impoanhle it is to grow 
it at a profit at current prices. 

Pig Account. 

This account, which yielded a profit of £53 17s. lOd. last year, dosed 
in 1922-23 with a debit balance of £301 lls. 9d. A careful analysis 
of the account should indicate the causes of 1922-23 losses. 

Expenditure incurred may be analysed as follows in eomparisoj^ Jrith 
expenditure incurred in 1921-22. If should be recalled that the latter 
period covered nine months only: — 

Pig Account Analysis of 1922-23 Expenditure in Comparison with 
that of 1921-22. 

1922-23 ExrssDirints. 1921-22 BxrmvirDBi. 







C Months. 

12 Months 



Total 


Pereentaye. 


(oalnUat«d) • 


£ t. i. 

£ $. 

d. 


£ 1. 4. 

£ $ d 

Labor 

. . — 

118 15 

7 

lfi'6 

82 0 W 

109 6 S 

Foodstnft, tui — 







Fr meal 

15 5 0 






Wheat (435baflh.) 

102 15 9 






Barley <l,040bu«h.) 

. 148 14 ‘ 0 






Oats (372bu8lL) 

51 9 5 






Iftik 

19 11 11 






Aiistment 

5 5 10 






Water 

2 4 8 








345 8 

4 

59 7 

216 9 9 

288 13 0 

locMeatale^ 







Uae of horses 

8 4 7 






Use of Implements, 

.. 18 0 






Sundries 

0 5 0 






Qeneral 

95 1? 9 






Rates and taxes 

0 14 3 








107 9 

7 

l8-« 

65 19 10 

87 19 9 

Depreciation on buljdioss 

— 

1 16 

2 

0-3 

1 6 10 

1 16 9 

Rent . ; 

— 

10 5 

* 

1-8 

14 0 7 

18 14 1 

Totals 

— - 

£578 14 

9 

1000 

£379 17 0 

£596 9 3 


It will be noted that relatively to 1921-22 expenditure referred to a 
12 months’ basis, the 1922-23 expenditure shows an increase of 
£72 5s. 6d., or 14.3 per cent. Chief items showing increases are 
“incidentals,” £19 9s. lOd. or 22.2 per cent., and “foodstuffs,” 
£56 15s. 4d. or 19.7 per cent. 

In actual expenditure we note that foodstuffs (£345 8s. 4d.) account 
for 59.7 per cent, and labor (£113 15s. 7d.) for 19.6 per cent. 

On the other hand, there has been a big decrease in the value of the 
herd between March 31st, 1922 (£357 17s.), and March 31st, 1923 
(£193 9s.). This decrease in value is attributable partly to reduction 
i^ prices, but chiefly to reduction in numbers, particularly of market- 
able pigs. 
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Bevenne, on the other hand, has as follows in the two yean: — 

1921-22 


Sale of Breeding Stock— 

1922-23. 


(9 Months). 

£ 

s. d. 

£ s. d. 

5 boars .. 

£24 14 10 



5 sows 

28 14 8 



, 

— 53 

9 6 

94 16 6 

300 market pigs . . . . 

366 

3 11 

159 8 3 

Household purchases . . 

7 

3 4 

0 17 1 

Service fees 

2 

0 0 

4 5 0 

Prizes 

9 

0 0 

7 10 0 

Totals 

£437 16 9 

£266 16 10 


Revenue in 1922-23 was, therefore, £170 19s. lid. in excess of nine 
months ’ revenue of 1922-23, or £82 Is. if we assume 12 months ’ revenue 
to correspond to £355 15s. 9d. This would represent an increase in 
revenue of about 23 per cent., which more than balances an increased 
expenditure of 14.3 per cent. ; it follows that the loss under this account 
is connected partly with the condition of the herd at the time of valua- 
tion and partly with a general fall in prices. 


w. * w.,8eo 


fcion c 

METAL OATES AND FENCES 






— 



V 

X 

> I 


11 

i|& 


Ilf. 801 .-- 0 ]rolon« Oftto. 

This b a good hone and catUs gate— 

•Inmg, bat light and well balanced. The 
sbattW of the conten of '* Z ** gates 
gives great rl^lty, and the welding of 
the bendi and ends to the outer frame is 
more effective tiun bolts or clips. 


Many other Cyclone Metal Oates an 
lilostrated In our new catalogue. There is 
a style tor every lequlremeot on coontiT 
and suburban propertiee» and ali are con- 
structed with a view to permanent security. 
Once truly bung they sever get out of 
order snd are prsctlcally everlaeting. 


- ngiTTSTBATKO OTCLOKB OATAIOOVB OB KKQUEST. 

fixrnr T 4-/) EXOBANGE BOtliDINOS, 

vXUJjUnJ!i Jtuy.) IjuQ..) pibie st., Adelaide, 

Also at Swaostoa Street, Helboarae, and Aah Street, Sydney. 
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Sheep Account. 

After due allowance for proportion of rates and taxes, the sheep 
aceount shows a eredit balance of £155 Os. 8d. 

Expenditure incurred under this account may be summarised as 
follows : — 


Labor — 

Sheep Account. 

£ s. d. 

1922-23. 
£ s. d. 

1921-22. 

£ s. d. 

Ordinary 

Shearing 

Dipping 

.... .56 4 11 
.... 10 16 10 
.... 0 16 5 

67 18 2 

71 9 3 

Peed — 

Rent of grazing areas 

Crop grazing 

Chaff, oats, and hay . . 
Water 

.. ..247 3 4 

.... 2 16 2 

.. .. 9 7 3 

.. .. 261 





261 12 10 

150 10 5 

Dip, packs, &c 

.... 

5 12 1 

7 6 10 

Incidentals — 

Use of horses 

Tools and plant 

Rates and taxes . . . . 
General 

.. .. 6 17 11 

.... 0 15 9 

.. .. 17 5 5 
.. .. 77 3 1 

102 2 2 

68 16 6 

Purchases — 

200 ewes 

2 rams 

. . . . 216 10 9 
.. .. 880 

224 18 9 

29 18 6 

Totals 


€662 4 0 

£328 1 6 

Sales, on the other hand, were as follows:— 




£ s. d. 

1922-23. 

£ s. d. 

1921-22 
(9 Months). 
£ s. d. 

342 lambs 

20 rams 

72 ewes 

Household 

Sheepskins '. . . . 

Prizes 

Wool 

.. . . 415 10 3 
.. .. 54 8 0 
.... 56 16 4 
.. .. 35 7 9 
.. .. 844 

.... 7 16 6 

.. .. 125 5 6 

703 8 8 

388 11 7 


The dilfereence between sales and expenditure was, therefore, only 
£41 4s. 8d. ; included in the latter, however, was the purchase of 200 
young ewes and two rams. Hence, the value of the flock on March 31st 
had risen to the extent of £113 16s., and representing a general net 
profit of £155 Os. 8d. 
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The flock consisted on March 31st, 1923, of— 

Rams 26 

Border Leicester ewes 30 

Merino owes 198 

Crossbred ewes 274 

Ration sheep 34 

Total 562 


Stores Account. 

It has already been explained that all farm produce not sold as soon 
as available is transferred at a valuation to this account. It follows 
that proflts or losses are made in this account according as prices rise 
or fall after valuation. Similarly, produce may deteriorate in (piality 
and even quantity during storage, both of which contingencies might 
lead to apparent losses. 

In 1922-23 the stores account shows a credit balance of £173 19s. 3d. 

Cattle Account. 

Cattle occupy a position of minor importance at Turretfield. The 
account closed with a net profit of £22 lls. Id., or after deduction of 
estimated proportion of rates and taxes, of £21 Os. fid. 


Summarised expenditure has been as follows: — 





£ 

s. d. 

Rent of grazing land 



21 

8 7 

Wages 


.... 

71 

5 11 

Use of horses and implements 



2 15 8 

Foodstuffs — 





Chaff 

£50 

2 6 



Barley 

9 

12 6 



Water 

1 

3 3 



Bran 

1 

6 10 




— 


62 

0 1 

Incidentals — 





General 

30 17 10 



Depreciation on buildings 

0 

16 3 



Rates and taxes 

1 

10 7 




33 4 8 


£190 19 11 

Sales, on the other hand, amounted to £217 10s. 5d., consisting mostly 
of milk and cream, 


Poultry Account. 

The poultry account showed a profit balance of £41 6s. 3d. Sales 
amounted to £43 10s. 9d. and expenses to £2 4s. fid. 
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Acoounts Not Appeamno in the Pbopit and Loas Aceopis®. 

WoBKiNo Horses. ^ “ 

The cost of varioiu farm operations is naturally affected by the eost 
of tbe upkeep of working horses and by the number of honra tha^ tiiey 
may be at work during the course of the year. 

Expenditure for 1922-23 may be summarised as follows: — 


£ s. d. £ f. d. 

Valuation of horses (1/4/22) — 384 0 ‘ff 

Foodstuffs 357 11 8 

Agistment 16 18 5 

Bent of grazing land 53 12 6 

Water .. 3 14 0 

Shoeing, &c 10 3 3 

Wages.. 58 9 7 

Depreciation on buildings and plant .... 27 14 7 

Sundries 3 3 10 

531 7 lb 

915 7 10 

Leas valuation of horses (31/3/23) . . — 413 0 0 


£502 7 10 

Net cost of the horses was, therefore, £502 7s. lOd. for 12 months, 
during which period they supplied 27,248 hours of work. The cost 
per hour would, therefore, be 4.425d., or 2s. 11.4d. per eight-hour day. 

I shall rec^ that in the present accounts, owing to the omission 
of charge for rent in this account, the unit used for calculating the 
cost of horses in farm operations was 3.927d. per working hour. 


NOW IS THE TIME 

TO PLANT FRUIT TREES. 

Secure your requirements from South Australia’s 
Premie^ Nurseries. 

ALL LEADING OOMMBBCIAL VABIBTIBS STOCKED. 
INQUIBIB5 SOLIOITKD. 

BALHANNAH DECimiOVS NVRSEKIES, 

BALHANKAH, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
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Depeeciation. 

Depreciation for 1922-23 may be summarised as follows : — 

£ s. d: 

Buildings 66 9 1 

Fencing 70 3 10 

Water service 3 16 6 

Tools and plant 219 7 1 


£359 16 6 

Farm Faixows. 

Expenditure on 424 acres of farm fallows to March 31st, 1923, was as 


follows : — 











Per 






Acre. 

Tillage operations- 

— £ s. 

d. 

£ 

s. d. 

£ s. d, £ s. d. 

Wages 

.. 59 11 

6 




Horses 

..167 7 

8 




Implements . . 

. . 35 16 

8 






— 

262 15 10 

— 0 12 5 

Rent 

— 


191 

10 4 





— 

— 

454 6 2 1 1 5 

Drilling super, in 

107 





acres — 






Wages 

..4 6 

9 




Horses . . . . 

.. 11 1 

10 




Implements . . 

. . 2 15 

1 






— 

18 

3 8 

— 0 3 5 

Super 

— 


46 

8 8 



64 12 4 0 12 1 


£518 18 6 

Thus, then, to the 31st of March, and, therefore, on the eve of 
seeding, bare fallow involved an expenditure of 21s, 5d. per acre 
(inclusive of nine months’ rental) ; an additional 12s. Id. per acre 
was incurred on 107 acres for drilling in super, ahead of the. seed. 

Housekeeping Account, 

Living expenses for manager and his family, also portion of the 
farm staff, have been met from farm revenue. Expenditure incurred 
under this heading has been as follows: — 


£ .V. d. 

Wages 71 3 9 

Provisions 92 16 10 

Farm produce 87 7 7 

Water ' 6 10 0 

Kerosene and sundries : 4 16 . 9 

Firewood 511 8 

Depreciation 47 5 7 


c 


£315 12 2 
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This expenditure corresponds to 2s. 2.237d. per day,' or 158. 3.659d. 
per week, or £39 18s. 0.5d. per annum per indivudnal. I think this 
figure points to extremely careful hotasekecping. 

GsafEEAii Account. 

On any farm, and, indeed, in any business, expenditure is 
occasionally incurred which cannot reasonably be debited against toy 
specific account. Such expenditure we have debited to general, and 
at the end of the year have distributed the sum total among the revenue- 
earning accounts in proportion to the expenditure incurred under each 
account. 

This expenditure may be summarised as follows for 1922-23.' — 


£ s. d. 

Wages 137 1 9 

Horses 14 7 9 

Tools and plant 9 13 3 

Repairs to water main 22 5 4 

Portion of manager’s salary 185 17 5 

Depreciation 75 7 8 

Various 101 6 7 


£545 19 9 

Usually, to these overhead charges— £545 19s. 9d. — one would need 
to add rates and taxes, namely, £50 17s. The new total — £596 16s. 9d. 

‘ — represents about 7s. 5d. on 1,604 acres. 

SUMMARY. 

The salient points in this report admit of being summarised as 
follows ; — 

1. Generally speaking, the 1922-23 season at Turretfield was slightly 
below normal. 

2. The gross earnings of the farm, exclusive of interest on fixed and 
floating eaptial, were £1.351 8s. fid. This sura represents 7.68 per cent, 
on the capital engaged, namely, £17,590 18s. 2d. 

3. If we assume the manager to be owner of the farm, after 
allowing 5 per cent, on fixed and floating capital and keeping himself 
and family for 12 months, the 1922-23 returns would have been 
equivalent to £657 15s. in the way of net earnings. 

4. Finally, the net profit to the farm was represented by £522 14s. 7d. 
after payment of £879 10s. lid. towards interest on fixed and floating 
capital and £300 towards management. 

5. The combined net profits for the first 21 months aggregate 
£921 6s. Id. 

6 The hay yield was 2 tons 3cwts. 351bs. to the acre. 
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7. The net profit from 225.93 acres of hay, including estimated rates 
and taxes, was £475 15s. 3d., or £2 2 b. Id. an acre. 

8. The inclusive cost of raising, harvesting, and stacking 
2 tons 3cwts. 351bs. of wheaten hay was represented by £4 8s. an acre, 
or £2 Os. 7d, a ton. 


9. The cost may be summarised as follows ; — 



Per Acre. 

Per Ton. 

Percentage. 


£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

5. 

d. 


Rent 

. 0 

16 

7.6. 

0 

7 

8.1 

18.9 

Fallowing 

. 0 

9 

3.6 

0 

4 

3.5 

10.6 

Seeding operations . . 

. 1 

6 

3.6 

0 

12 

1.7 

29.9 

Spring tillage 

. 0 

0 

5.8 

0 

0 

2.6 

0.6 

Harvesting operations 

, 1 

2 

10.7 

0 

10 

6.9 

26.0 

General 

.. 0 

12 

4.5 

0 

5 

8.3 

14.0 


£4 

8 

,0 

£2 

0 

7 

100.0 


10. About 202.53 acres were reaped for wheat, yielding 15bush. 51bs. 
per acre. The poorest portions of the crops were cut for grain, the 
balance being left for hay. 



Below PRE-WAR PRICE! 

'MELOnE' 


-BETTEB TBAN EVEB” 

SEPARATOR 

IN ALL SIZES. CASH OR TERMS. 

The Australasian Implement and 
House Furnishing Co., 

E H. ' 

HarrUHcarfe Ltd.. 

Proprietors. KORTH TERRACE, ADELAIDE. 


SNIP OFF 

This Coupon, 
Sion AKD 
Post to Us 
To-day. 


To the Ansi. iHPLEKXin: A H. F. Co., 
Adelaide. 

Dear Sin — PUaee tend me, poet free, 
wiOunA Migation on my part, JvU 
partiadars, ptiee, and termt ^ tAe 
^‘MELOTTB” 8EPAEATOE. 

Sam 

Addnu 
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11. The net profit on this crop was only £16 Os. 7d,, or Is. 7d. sn 
acre, exclusive of rates and taxes. 

12. The inclusive cost of grrowing, harvesting, and carting to the 
bam a ISbush. 51b. harvest was represented by £3 17s. 7d. per acre, or 
5s.l.6d. per bushel. 

13. Costs may be summarised as follows: — 



Per Acre. 

Per Bush. 

Percentage. 


£ s. d. 

£ 

s. d. 


Rent 

. 0 16 9 

0 

1 1.3 

21.6 

Fallowing 

. 0 13 11.5 

0 

0 11.1 

18.0 

Seeding operations . . 

. 1 3 9.6 

0 

1 7.0 

30.7 

Spring tillage 

. 0 0 3.2 


— 

0.3 

Harvesting operations 

. 0 12 4.2 

0 

0 9.8 

15.9 

General 

. 0 10 5.5 

0 

0 8.4 

13.5 


£3 17 7 

£0 

5 1.6 

100.0 


14. Six-row barley was grown as a second crop on 131 acres of the 
previous year’s stubbles. Only 12busb. 371bs. to the acre was reaped, 
mainly owing to harvesting difficulties. 

15. On this crop tWe was a loss of 8s. an acre. 


16. Costs incurred may be summarised as follows: — 



Per Acre. 

Per Bush. 

Percentage. 


£ .5. d. 

£ 

s. d. 


Rent 

0 8 11.8 

0 

0 8.5 

21.6 

Preparation of land .... 

0 7 3.2 

0 

0 6.9 

17.5 

Seeding operations . . . . 

0 11 9.5 

0 

0 11.1 

28.4 

Harvesting operations . . 

0 7 8.1 

0 

0 7.0 

18.4 

General 

0 5 10.5 

0 

0 5.5 

14.1 


£2 17 £0 3 3 100.0 

17. The above results stress the unprofitableness of a low yielding 
crop. 

18. The pig account, which showed a profit of £53 17s. lOd. in 
1921-22, closed at a loss of £304 11s. 9d. in 1922-23. 

19. The chief reason for this loss is a fall in price and reduction in 
numbers at the time of closing valuation. 

20. Total expenditure incurred over pigs was £578 14s. 9d., which 
may be summarised as follows,' — 

£ s.d. 

Labor 113 15 7 

Foodstuffs 345 8 4 

Rent 10 5 1 

Sundries and general 109 5 9 


£578 14 9 
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21. The total receipts were £437 16s. 9d., and the difference between 
opening and closing valuation £164 8s. 

22. Alter pro rata allowance for rates and taxes, the sheep account 
showed a profit of £155 Os. 8d. for 1922-23. 

23. Total expenditure, apart from new purchases, amounted to 
£437 5s. 3d., and may be summarised as follows; — 


£ s. d. 

Labor 67 18 2 

Peed, &c 261 12 10 

General and sundries 107 14 3 


£437 5 3 

24. Sales aggregated £703 8s. 8d. 

25. Stores account, to which is transferred all farm produce not 
immediately offered for sale, closed at a profit of £173 19s. 3d. 

26. Cattle and poultry accounts showed profits' of £22 11s. Id. and 
£41 6a. 3d. respectively. 

27. The cost of upkeep of working horses, inclusive of depreciation, 
was equivalept to 4.425d. per working hour, or nearly 3s. per eight-hour 
working day. 

28. Depreciation on buildings, plant, &c., has been allowed for t(? 
the extent of £359 16s. 6d. for 1922-23. 

29. The cost of tillage operations on farm fallows to March 31st 
was 128. 5d. an acre; if we add to this figure nine months’ rent, it 
becomes 21s. 5d. an acre. 

30. Drilling super, in early autumn, before seeding time, cost 
Ss. 5d. an acre, exclusive of cost of super. 

31. Household expenditure on the farm has been at the rate of 
2 b. 2.237d. a day, or 15s. 3,659d. per week, or £39 18s. 0.5d. per annum 
per individual. 

32. General expenses that could not be brought under any particu- 
lar account amounted to £596 16s. 9d., or Is. 5.3d. per acre on the 
whole farm.- These expenses have been debited against the various 
revenue-earning accounts proportionally to expenditure ineurred under 
each of them. 

33. I must again congratulate the manager (Mr. P. B. Waddy) on 
the very satisfactory results of the balance-sheet. 
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AN EFFECTIVE WHEAT PICKLING MACHINE. 


[By Abthu* J. Perkins, Director of Agriculture.] 

We often hear of bunt in wheat crops, the seed of which is supposed 
to have been effectively pickled. Nevertheless, if the pickle has been 
used at the right strength, and if each wheat grain has been thoroughly 
“wetted” by it, apart from occasional soil re-infection, there should 
be little or no hunt in the crop. 

Frequently, in ray opinion, lack of success in pickling is to be 
attributed Jto the way with which the pickle is applied rather than to the 
nature or strength of the pickle itself. 'I'hus, merely dipping a wheat- 


butt into a cask containing pickle, and leaving it there for a few 
minutes, does not in any way insure that each grain is thoroughly 
“wetted” hy the pickle. As a matter of fact the surface of the grain 
is more or less greasy in character, and water seems to slip over it 
readily or to adhere to it loosely in the form of numerous minute air 
bubbles beneath which the surface remains dry. Hence, many a spore 
of bunt escapes contact with the -pickle and lives to germinate later 
on in the field in contact with the grain, * 


Ho. 1. 
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It is these facts which, in my opinion, render floor pickling more 
effective than the various mechanical methods hitherto cecommended. 
Unfortunately, it is a long and laborious process which we 
would willingly avoid if we could. Personally, for many years I 
have held the opinion that if floor pickling was ever to be effectively 



Ho. I. 


superseded it would be by some form or other of a rotary pickling 
machine. On the suggestion of Mr. H. J. Apps, we endeavoured to 
use for the purpose an old rectangular butter-churn, which although 
(ipte effective from the point of view of the distribution of the pickle, 
'Wa&too slow for general purposes. 
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Quite recently, however, I have come across a new type ,ol 
rotary picklfr, the invention of a South-Eastern farmer — Mr. J. 
McGillivray— which appears to me to have solved pickling difficulties 
very effectively. 

It consists of a long, i-eetangular, watertight, wooden box, divided 
into three compartments by two sloping brass screens, one of which 
is shown in illustration herewith. The box is mounted on a triangular 
iron frame around which it rotates freely. An ingenious lever-stop 
arrangements enables one to place the box in the various positions 
indicated in the illustrations. 



Ho. x 


The pickier is adapted to pickle one bag at a time, one half being 
placed in one compartment and the other in the opposite one. 

When filling the pickier the box is brought to position 2 ; the door- 
way is thrown back and from 2^ to 3 gallons of 1 per cent, bluestone 
pickle should be poured into it. I indicate this quantity because in 
our experience it takes 2J gallons of solution to floor pickle effectively 
one bag of wheat; a slight excess of solution will do no harm. Half a 
bag of wheat should then be emptied into the open compartment, and 

f 
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the door closed down. The box should then be reversed and a second 
half bag emptied into the opposite compartment. The box should 
then be made to i rotate slowly around its axis; a slight push will bring 
this about. As the box rotates the grain will be thrown violently 
against its sides and be brought effectively in contact with the piefcle. 
Pour or five minutes rotation should suffice for the purpose. 

The box is then brought to position 3, the trap-door opened and 
the grain made to slide into a bag attached beneath the central lip. 
It is then reversed and the grain from the opposite compartment 
emptied out in the same way. 

The whole ' mechanism is exceedingly simple and should, in my 
opinion, prove very effective for pickling wheat either with solutions 
of bluestone or formalin, or even with a dry powder like copper car- 
bonate. 


THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONGRESS. 

The thirty-fourth Annual Congress of the Agricultural Bureau of 
South Australia is to be held in the Victoria Hall, Gawler Place, 
Adelaide, on September 10th, 11th, and 12th. 

Proceedings will be opened by His Excellency the Governor (Sir 
Geo. T. M. Bridges, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O.), at 8 p.m., on Monday, 
September lOth. The Minister of Agriculture (Hon. G. F. Jenkins, 
M.P.) will also speak at the opening session. During the course of the 
Congress addresses are to be delivered by the Superintendent of Ex- 
perimental Work (Mr. W. J. Spafford), on “Cultivation of the Soil”; 
the Wool Instructor (Mr. A. H. Codrington), “The Wool Industry”; 
the Assistant Dairy Expert (Mr. H. J. Apps), “Principles Under- 
lying Dairying”; and the Experimentalist, Roseworthy Agricultural 
College (Mr. R. C. Scott) on “The Breeding of Pat Lambs from 
Merino and Half-bred Longwool-Merino Ewes.” 

A selection will be made from a number of papers submitted by 
members of Branches, and these will be included in the agenda, as will 
also a number of questions and resolutions which will be dealt with 
in “Free Parliament.” 
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AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE AT MORCHARD. 


Branches of the Agricultural Bureau situated in the Upper Northern 
district of the State met in Conference at Morchard on Wednesday, 
July 25th. The Minister of Agriculture (Hon. 6. F. Jenkins, M.P.) 
was present, and the Department of Agriculture was represented by 
the Superintendent of Experimental Work (Mr. W. J. Spafford), the 
Government Dairy Expert (Mr. P. II. Suter), the Wool Instructor, 
School of Mines, (Mr. A. H. Codrington), and the Secretary Advisory 
Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. J. Finnis). Mr. N. S. Lillecrapp 
(Morchard) occupied the chair, and approximately 100 delegates rep- 
resenting the Branches situated in the Upper Northern area were 
present. The chairman extended a cordial welcome to the visiting 
officers and delegates, and trusted they would gain much information 
that would be useful in carrying out their farming operations. The 
Minister of Agriculture (Hon. 6. F. Jenkins, M.P.), in the course 
of the opening address, eulogised the work that the Agricultural Bureau 
was doing for the man on the land. That institution, he said, had 
served a very useful purpose in the development of South Australia. 
The men on the land could come together and discuss the various diffi- 
culties with which they met, and they could also get into touch with 
the various officers of the Department of Agriculture through the 
Agricultural Bureau. He had noticed the absence of stock, and sheep 
particularly, in the northern district. With the possibility of lower 
prices for wheat he thought it would be well for them to turn their 
attention to other commodities, and especially to livestock. If they 
wanted to carry more stock they would have to turn their attention 
to hand-feeding on their farms. He was of the opinion that oats and 
barley could be more profitably sold as mutton than as cereals. Also, 
if they could tide over that period of two or three months when feed 
was scarce, they would be able to carry a greater number of stock and 
breeding ew'es throughout the year. He thought that the hand-feeding 
of stock w’as a matter to which they should apply themselves in a 
practical way. 

Crop Competitions. 

The Department of Agriculture was very desirous that crop com- 
petitions should be undertaken in South Australia. Their success 
would depend upon the enthusiasm with which they were taken up 
in the different districts. He thought the districts should take the 
matter up and form strong committees. The Bureaus could associate 
themselves w'ith local Agricultural Societies. No good would result 
if the competitions were forced upon them. He had much pleasure 
in declaring the Conference open, and trusted much good would result 
from their deliberations. 

Mr. A. L. Hughes (Willowie) then contributed a paper entitled 
“Mistakes of Overstocking,” which was followed by a paper by Mr. 
H. Duhring (Wilmington) on “Cancer in Sheep and Cattle.” 
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AFTERNOON AND EVENING SESSIONS. 

Mr. J. Scriven (Morchard) opened the afternoon session by giving 
a demonstration of the handling of horses. This was followed by an 
address by Mj. A. H. Codrington (Wo<d Instructor, School of Mines), 
on “Sheep and Wool Classing,” in the course of which he dealt with the 
most profitable and practical lines for farmers to adopt. 

The evening session was commenced by a “Free Parliament.” Mr. 
J. Scriven (Morchard) moved — ^“That the Advisory Board be asked 
to approach the Railways Commissioner with reference to the delay 
in the carriage of stock on the railways.” Mr. R. Brown seconded the 
motion, which was carried. 

Mr. J, F. Robertson moved — “That the Stock Department be asked 
to supply a report on the possibility of the transmission of cancer from 
animals or human beings. ” The motion wag carried. 

A paper entitled — “Combined Drill and Cultivator or Separate 
Implements” was contributed by Mr. H. Toop (Morchard), after which 
which Mr. F. J. B. Scriven (Morchard) read a paper, entitled, “Super- 
phosphate and some of its advantages,” which was followed by a good 
discussion. 

It was decided that the next Conference be held at Willowie. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUIT, PLANTS, BTC,, 
JUNE, 1923, 

Imports. 

Interstate. 


Apples (bushels) 14,549 

Bananas (bushels) 12,53.5 

Lemons (bushels) 1 

Oranges (bushels) 4 

Passion fruit (bushels) 360 

Pears (bushels) 10 

Pineapples (bushels) 683 

Tomatoes (bushels) 12 

Peanuts (packages) 2 

Beans (bushels) 3 

Onions (bags) 1,232 

Potatoes (bags) 23,194 

Bulbs (packages) 10 

Plants (packages) 43 

Seeds (packages) 35 

Trees (packages) 28 

Wine casks, empty (number) 2,463 
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Frunigated— 5 wine casks, 2 packages plants, 9 packages trees. 
Rejected— 3 bushels tomatoes, 3 bushels pineapples, 1 package 
plante, and 116 bags potatoes (pidced over). 

Oveneas. 

Federal Quarantine Act. 

Five thousand and twenty^)ne packages seeds, &c. 

Exports. 

Federal Commerce Act. 

Pour thousand one hundred and forty-seven packages citrus fruit, 
136 packages other fresh fruit, 30,025 packages dried fruit, 200 
packages preserved fruit, 12 packages jam, 7 packages honey, and 
25 packages plants were exported to overseas markets. These ivere 
consigned as follows: — 

London. 

Dried fruit (packages) 26,530 

Citrus fruit (packages) 2,104 

Jam (packages) 12 

New Zealand. 

Dried fruit (packages) 1,946 

Citrus fruit (packages) 2,043 

Plants (packages) 23 

Germany. 

Dried fruit (packages) 2 

Honey (packages) 4 

India and East. 

Dried fruit (packages) 381 

Plants (packages) 2 

Apples (packages) 130 

Oranges (packages) 6 

Honey (packages) 3 

Preserved fruit (packages) 200 

South Africa. 

Dried fruit (packages) 1,165 

San Francisco. 

Dried fruit (packages) 1 
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RIVER MURRAY HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR JUNE, 1923. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

1 

Milk. 

Butterfat. 

Per Herd 
' during 
June. 

Per Cow 
duhs^ 
June. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

Jane. 

I 

1 Per Herd 
j during 
! June. 

i 

Per Cow 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

June. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

l/C 

31*37 

23*83 

20964*5 

668*30 

6621*32 

824*71 

26*29 

266*66 

1/B 

! 23 

20*97 

11689 

508*22 

5157-18 

524-82 

22-82 

227*08 

1/J 

20-40 

19-20 

9779 

479-36 

4667-76 

491-09 

24-10 

21.3-18 

1/L 

16-70 

11-90 

7831 

468-92 

4997-61 

367-30 

2199 

229*84 

1/H 

23 

20-93 

9322 

405*30 

4603-90 

1 483-30 

21-01 

229-25 

1/R 

13-37 

11-10 

6790-5 

507-90 

4410*48 

! 354-86 

26-54 

222^05 

1/T 

12-80 

10-00 

5658 

442-03 

4773-57 

293*90 

22*96 

240*08 

1/U 

18 

17 

11400 

633*33 

5819*(H 

611-67 

28-42 

260-81 

1/W 

19-53 

18-63 

10536 

539-48 

6672-29 

I 403-40 

20-66 

210-27 

1/X 

19-07 

16.37 

7423 

389-25 

4921-04 

1 332-30 

17-43 

221-71 

1/Y 

25-90 

22-37 

14974-5 

678*17 

5583-81 

^ 650*60 

25-35 

241-55 

1/Z 

17 

11-57 

7289 

428-76 

4520-81 

316-28 

18-60 

204-32 

1/Aa* 

0-23 

8-23 

302o'5 

485-03 

5660-29 

, 142-36 

- 22*85 

247-39 

1/Bb* 

7-87 

^ 7*17 

3504*5 

445*30 

4470*45 

i 158*47 

20-14 

195-66 

l/Cof 

15-60 

11-67 

6633-5 

426-22 

2916-15 

305-79 

19-60 

125-34 

1/V{ 

15 

15 

7685 

511;00 

2994-18 

] 369-68 

24-66 

132-48 

Mean^ 

17*80 



15-28 

9030-31 

507*25 

5248*80 

408-56 

22-95 

231-72 


• Entered in November, 1922. f Entered in December, 1922. | Entered in February, 1923, 


COWS YIELDING LOOOaaixs. OF MILK OR lOOijis, OF BUTTERFAT 
DURING A LACTATION PERIOD. 


Name of Cow. 

[ Owner. 1 

j 

No. of ' 
Days. 

Milk. 

Butterfat. 

1 

Loma 

C. J. Morris, Monteitb 

1 Gallons. 

! 319 1317*80 1 

Lbs. 

512*97 

Manx 

C. J. Morris, Monteitb 

1 292 

1037-70 

376-37 

Yankee 

C. J. Morris, Monteitb 

319 : 986*50 1 

514*90 

Namy 

C. J. Morris, Monteitb 

311 

1229-20 

434-01 

Tiny 

C. J. Morris, Monteitb 

! 319 , 

1002*40 

465*33 

Dot 

H. H. Clark, Mypoionga 

i 319 1 

817*85 

433-96 

Pansy 

H H. Clark, Mypoionga 

319 1 840’60 

449-15 
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MT. GAMBIER AND DISTRICT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATlOf 


RESULTS OF BL’TTERFAT TESTS FOR JUNE, 1923. 



Average 

i 

Average ! 


Milk. 



Butterfat. 


Herd 
No. : 

No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
August 
to 

June. 

, Per Herd 
during 
June, 

Per Cow 
during 
June. 

Per Cov 
August 
to 

June. 

2/A 

20-53 

6-37 

Lbs. 

1210-6 

Lbs. 

60-40 

Lbs. 

4678-66 

Lbs. 

6110 

Lbs. 

2-08 

Lbs. 

201-81 

2/B 

7 

4 

2700 

38571 

8124-07 

107-79 

15-40 

339-23 

2/C ■ 

19 

U67 

6236-5 

32824 

5050-03 

238-08 

12-68 

240-15 

2/D 

13 

8-90 

3089 

237-62 

4532-05 

118 67 

9 13 

181-14 


11 

7-67 

2690 

244-65 

6172-77 

116-73 

10-62 

273-80 

2/F 

20 

12-83 

8136 

306-75 

5223-54 

237-20 

11-86 

212-76 

2/G 

293 

05 

240 

81-91 

7511-24 

10-11 

3-45 

342-43 

2/H 

25-20 

8-27 

3142 

124-68 

4040-30 

134-78 

5-35 

207-48 

2/1 

2/J 

12 

4*47 

1547-5 

128-96 

5270-63 

64-19 

6-36 

217-66 

a 

5-23 

1427-5 

129-77 

7139-10 

77-70 

7-06 

.307-28 

2/K 

21 

14-53 

2682 5 

127-74 

6941-27 

159-67 

7.60 

253-69 

•ill. 

31 

18-63 

4195 

135-32 

4379-93 

207-56 

6-70 

200-51 

m 

12 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

3719-85 

, Nil 

Nil 

150-90 

2/0 , 

40-63 

21-30 

8821 

217-11 

3886-05 

' 333-83 

8-22 

159-37 

2/0 

33 

9-23 

4308-6 

130-66 

4378-49 

; 161-47 

4-89 

179-84 

2/R 

15-10 

11-73 

6930 

458-94 

8297-21 

! 302-10 

20-01 

364-44 

Means 

18-40 

9-13 

3460-25 

18806 

5211-26 

j 145-67 

7-92 

21953 


COWS YIELDING I.OOOoails. OF MILK OR 400[-i>s. OF BUTTERFAT 
DURING A LACTATION PERIOD. 


Name of Cow. 

Owner. 

No. of 
Days. 

Milk. 

Butterfat. 

M3rra 

E. W. Tollner, Mount Gambier . . 

277 

Gallons. 

949-65 

Lbs. 

413-13 

Willis 

K. McIntosh, Mount Gambier . . . 

319 

801 '45 

464-27 

Slitter 

E. W. ToUner, Mount Gambier , . 

310 

1056-30 

423-00 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS FOR 
AUGUST, 1923. 


(By C. H. Beaumont, Inspector and Instructor.] 

Pruning should be nearly if not quite finished. Remember, if you make 
any big cuts, to apply a coat of thick paint, after having tri mm ed 
the bark with a sharp knife. Before you put away the pruning tools 
see that they are thoroughly clean, especially the saw. Bub them 
over with a little blaeklead and they will not rust. 

If the first ploughing is completed, which it should have been 
had the weather been favorable, clean the plough and get it ready 
for the spring work. 

Those who have strawberry beds should be busy getting .them 
worked up and free from weeds and runners. Where wilting has 
occurred, the whole bed should be dug out and burned on the spot; 
the land must not be replanted for a few years. If any sign of mildew 
is noticed use lime sulphur spray U gallons in 100 gallons of fresh 
water. Keep the soil well worked and use lime in the ironstone soils. 
Watch the peach trees for aphis; they cannot be prevented but must 
be killed as soon as they appear. Resin wash and black leal 40 are 
the best sprays to use. 'Woolly aphis on the apple trees will show up 
if the weather is suitable for its development. It should receive im- 
mediate attention. 

Red spider eggs may be sterilised by using red spraying oil. 
Plums need extra care for this pest. If yon have to spray, do it 
thoroughly. The eggs will be found under the bud scales and about 
all rough bark and joints and limbs. If you have very little of the 
pest use a paint brush instead of a pump. 

Do not leave any bandages on the apple and pear trees, or any loose 
bark, or have any rubbish about the trees; clear it all up and bum it 
and thus save trouble with codlin moth. 

If you have had a severe visitation of fungous pests, spray during 
this month with a solution of bluestone 11b, in 8 gallons of water, or 
use winter strength Bordeaux. Vines must be attended to for black 
spot or scab ; remove loose bark, and bum it and swab with a solution 
of 9 gallons of water with pi gallon of commercial sulphuric acid ; care 
must be taken when adding the acid to the water as it becomes very 
hot. A good swab may be made of wattle stick and a bit of woolly 
sheepskin. 

Have your land ready for planting citrus trees and have them 
ordered in good time ; when ordering insist that the trees be fumigated 
before being sent on. Have all spraying plant in thorough going 
or^r for spring work. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board was held on Wednes- 
day, July 11th, there being present the Minister of Agriculture (Hon. 
G. F. Jenkins, M.P., President), Captain S. A. White (Vice- 
Chairman), Mr. W. J. Colehatch, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. (Principal Rose- 
worthy Agricultural College), Professor Arthur J Perkins (Director 
of Agriculture), Messrs. C. J. Tuckwell, A. W. Sandford, Colonel 
Kowell, F. Coleman, H. Wicks, and the Secretary of the Advisory 
Board (Mr. H. J. Finnis). 

Veterinary Surgeons for (Country Dislrirts . — The recent Conference 
of River Murray Branches carried the following resolution — “That 
this Conference affirms the desirability of stationing veterinary 
surgeons in the coimtry districts.” The matter was forwarded to the 
Minister of Agriculture, who stated that he could not agree to the 
resolution. 

Travelling Insiruetors for River Murray Distrifts . — The Con- 
ference of River Miu'ray Branches of the Agricultural Bureau 
resolved — “That the Government be asked to appoint a travelling 
eitrieulturist and viticulturist for the Murray districts, and that the 
Goveniment be asked to appoint an instructor to soldier settlers.” The 
Board decided to forward the resolution to the Minister with a recom- 
mendation that an instructor, competent to advise on all branches of 
horticulture under irrigation, should be appointed. 

Parasite of M'oolhj Aphis . — A communication was lece.ived from 
the Cherry Gardens Branch re(iuesting information concerning the 
woolly aphis parasite, Aphelimm mali, and, if practicable, asking the 
Department to secure a number of these parasites for distribution 
among woolly aphis-infested orchards. On the motion of Mr. H. 
Wicks, seconded by Captain S. A. White, it was decided to ask the 
Horticultural Instractor (Mr. George Quinn) to report on the matter. 

Registration of Bulls . — The Blyth Branch ie.solved — “That this 
meeting of the Agricultural Bureau is in favor of the raising of the 
’registration fee to £1 Is. on all but pedigreed bulls, winch should be 
exempt, and that the tax on other than pure bred cattle be raised 
from year to year.” The Secretary was instructed to suggest to the 
Branch that the matter might be brought before the .Annual Congress. 

The Ex-Chief Inspector of Stock . — The retirement from the Govern- 
ment Service of Mr. T. H. Williams (Chief Inspector of Stock) was 
referred to by the Chairman and other members. Messrs. C. J. 
Tuektt'ell, F. Coleman, II. Wicks, Colonel Rowell, aiul Captain White 
eulogised the service Mr. Williams had rendered to the State, and 
referred to the assistance he had been to the Advisory BoMd. It was 
decided to suggest that Mr. Williams should be appointed a life 
member of the Board in recognition of his services. 

New Branches . — Approval was given for the formation of Branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau at Wepowie and Kalangadoo (Women’s), 


E 
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with the following foundation members: — ^Wepowie — Messrs. W. J. 
Smith, C. H. Eanuerhouse, W. G. Gregenke, J. P. Bums, ,G, D. 
McLellau, L. R. Jasper, J. R. Crocker, Th. P. Orrock, ; J.' P. 
McMartin. 

KdUmgadoo (Women’s). — Mesdames M. McDonald, G. L. Dean, 
P. Lancaster, D. W. Tucker, G. Bennett, B. G. Mlessenger, C. Campbell,. 
M. Evans, and C. Bailey, Misses -E. Hemmings, G. Hewitt, A. Tucker, 
M. Lancaster, M. Bennett, and M. McCorqnindale. 

Branch to be Closed. — It was decided to close the Leighton Branch. 
New Members . — The following names were added to the rolls of 
existing Branches; — Currency Creek— C. J. Coles, H. K. Scott; 
Coonalpyn — R, S. Ekers ; Kalangadoo— B. Altschwager, C. Bailey, 
L. H. Davies, D. Ellison, W. Boyce, T. Ricketts: Winkie — G; W. 
Burden, H, H, Andrews, C. Thompson; Saddleworth — J. Kirkbright, 
Geo, Winkler, J. L. Hortin ; Eurelia — J, R. Hall ; Tantanoola— 

R. Campbell; Allandale East — E. Smith, Leo. E. Carlin, G. B. 
Wallace, P. J. Wallace; Farrell’s Plat — J. Pryzibilla, A. Prvzibilla, 
C. Hnmphris, J. White, J. Kean, W. Cooper, C. Evans, C. Klcii, 
6. Klem; Port Elliot— E. A. Tusinore; Murray Bridge — J, A. 
Kutzer; Wilkawatt — H, J. Billmg, W. J. Street; Rockwood — H. T. 
Stacey, A. H. Wilkins; Marama — J. S. Chnrcbes, jun. ; Morphett Vale 
— E, C. Christie, F. Ginhs, — Taylor. D. Anderson; Barilla Well — 
J. Burford, P. A. Hill, N. K. Inglis; Bata— W. C, Priest, H. A. Luce; 
Roberts and Verrau— A. J. Crooks, D. .lonas, G. Smith; Talia— B. 
Taylor, C. Wheaton, G. North ; Block E — P, H. Colby ; Hookina — ' 
P. L. Lindbloni; Carrow — J. Gibboms, W. G. Cowley, A, Freeman, 

S. J. Elliott, C. Bates, M. Bawden, L. Freeman, J, H. Harrowfield, 
C. J. Scebohni ; Yeelanua — R. Roediger; Goode — E. M, Morcombe, 
L. Daere, W. Dacre; Blaokheath — B, Strauss; Balhannah — G. B.. 
Cowell; Shoal Bay — Chas. Hall; Redhill — C. B. Coleman; Moonta, — 
R. Retalliek, C. Cook; Pinnaroo — A. Bennett. 


BUDDING CITRUS. 

. The simplest way to change common orange trees to navels ik to cut 
them back to the main limbs, leaving, say, 9in. of such limb above the , 
main stem, and work into the young sprouts quite low down where they 
emerge from older wood. If the old trees were cut back in August 
or September, advises the Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn), 
whose opinion was sought by a grower at Teal Flat, the young sprouts 
should be large enough to bud during the following summer. The buds 
are left dormant until the following spring by not removing the portion , 
of the young sprout above them. Such pollarded citrus stocks should 
be heavily coated with whitewash before the summer arrives, and if a 
pad of grass or straw be tied around the main stems as well, the danger 
of sun scalding the bark will be more fully averted. Buds should be 
taken from, navels known to bear good crops of smooth hard fruits not 
large in siz^. We advise removing the twisted wirb now encircling 
the trunks. 
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^HEN another car would have outlived its 
” ysefulness, the HUPMOBILE goes se- 
renely on, giving the same faithful, steady 
service that characterised the first days of 
its ownership. 


We know this statement to be true, and 
HUPMOBILE owners by the hundreds and the 
thousands know it to be true. 


But at intervals its truth is borne in 
upon us anew by direct evidence from 
some HUPMOBILE owner, so forceful that 
it is worthy of public record. 

Such an instance is a letter from Dr. 
J. G. Cutliffe, received by the HUP. Corpo- 
ration.— .“It has been on the job 10 years 
for me, and was second-hand when I got 
it. It is the wonder of this town.” 

Let us supply you particulars of this 
remarkable car. 


PHOENIX MOTOR COMPANY, LTD., 

PIRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


REPORTS FOB THE MONTH OF JULY. 

The following reports on the general agricultural condition and outlook of the 
areas represented by the Government Experimental Farms mentioned below 
have been prepared by the respective managers: — 

Boohorowie. — Weather — 33d points of rain was registered up to the 28th, 
this fell on 16 days. Orops — The early sown wheat crops are now making very 
good growth, and with a reasonably wet spring some good crops should be 
harvested. Natural feed is growing well. Stock — Livestock, in most cases, 
lire in good condition, excepting those roaming the roads. Pests — Babbits are 
becoming very scarce in tliis district except in one or two isolated cases. 
Miscellaneous — Farmers are now busily engaged in seeding operations. 

Eyre Penineula. — Weather — Splendid rains, but weather rather cold. Crops 
— All looking well and prospects of the season nr? exceptionally good up to date. 
Oats are showing up exceptionally well. Natural feed making good growth. 
Stock — All in splendid condition and free from disease. Miscellaneous — Pruning 
and. fallowing are completed. 

Tiirretffrld. — Weather — With the exception of two days, this mouth has con-' 
sistcil of rainy and damp days, rain having been registered on 20 days, and, 
following a .wet May and June, the seeding season has been the worst ever 
experienced. Crops are very poor; a largo area of fallow will not be sown; that 
which has been sown has in many instances perished before’ it germinated. 
Natural feed is very backward, the continuous rain checking all growth. Stock 
are feeling the effect of the wet weather and will not pick up until fine weather 
causes the feed to come on. Miscellaneous— Very little fallowing has been done, 
as it ii only on high land that teams can work, and then only a day now’ and again. 

Kyhyholite . — Weather has continued wet and cold, until the last week, when 
we had some nice warm days. Three hundred and seventy-eight points were 
registered during the month on 22 days. Rain has been recorded on 65 days 
since the 5tli of May, and cousequently the three months have been the wettest 
onf our records, except for the same months during 1906. We received Jin. more 
than the average for July, and for the year we have had 2in. in excess of 
average. Crops are very backward and made very little growth during the 
month, except on one or two fields, the soils of wh^ch contain a large amount 
of organic matter. Soil conditions are too wet for preparing for pea and barley 
crops. Natural feed is short, and has made very little growth. It is most 
noticeable that plots and fields that have received fair applications of phosphate 
have produced better feed during the wet period. Stock are in a very fair con- 
dition, but, have needed a large amount of attention and protection from cold 
and wet. Milk cows have not yielded as well as usual on account of absence of 
good green feed. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

A. W. Sandford & Co., Limited, reported on August 1st, 1923: — 

BDOTsa.— During the month supplies of dairy products have recorded a sub* 
stanti^ inerease, and as all consignments came along in excellent condition, 
buyers, both locally and interstate, were encouraged to operate freely for all 
grades submitted. Values remain practically stationary, .only a fluctuation of Id. 
per lb. occurring ^th top grades. Choicest factory and creamery fresh butter 
in bulk, Is. 9id.; second grades, Is. 5d.; best separators and dairies, Is. 7d. to 
Is. 84d.; fair quality, Is. 5d. to Is. 6Jd.; store and collectors’, Is. 2d. to Is. 5d. 

Egos. — The boisterous weather which prevailed for the majority of the month 
was responsible for a big decrease in supplies coming to our market, and a re- 
action in values took place, the market advancing to the extent of 2d. per dozen. 
Values at the close of the month were fresh hen la. 4d., duck Is. 5d. per dozen. 

Cheese. — Although quantities at the beginning of the month were equal to 
this State’s requirements, rates fluctuated owing to supplies being short in the 
Eastern States. Fair sized consignments of newly made cheese are coming to 
hand which are being absorbed readily by local buyers, whilst matured are 
scarce, the range at present being from Is. lid. to Is. 21d. for large to loaf. 

Honey. — Market has been well supplied with all grades, which have been 
selling fairly freely to interstate buyers, prices being, prime clear extracted 
liquid samples, 4d. to 4id.; best candied lots. 3id.; whilst lower grades have been 
somewhat neglected at down to 2d. per lb. Beeswax is readily saleable at Is. 4d. 
for the best samples. 

Almonds, — The demand has remained good, and the consignments arriving 
have been equal to trade requirements, with only slight fluctuations occurring in 
values. Brandis, dd. to 9id; mixed softshells, 8d. to 8^d.; hardshells, 4id. to 
4^d.j kernels, Is. 3id. to Is. 4d.; walnuts, lid. 

Bacon.— Although one or two of the Eastern States have experienced difficulty 
in supplying this article, the curers in this State have been able to purchase 
their required number of pigs, and have kept the market stocked at unchanged 
values. Best factory-cured aides, IS^d.; hams, Is. 3^d. to Is. 4d.; middles, 
Is. 4d.; rolls, Is. l^d.; lard, Hutton’s in packets, lid.; in bulk, lOd. 

■v. 

Live Poultry. — During the course of the month consignors at various times 
experienced difficulty in forwarding their surplus birds owing to the rough 
weather, and supplies, although fairly large, were by no means equal to our 
buyers requirements. Several poulterers have exhausted their stocks of cold 
stored birds, and arc buying freely, so that excellent sales have been secured for 
all forwardings. We expect that these good prices will be obtainable for some 
time to come, and we recommend farmers to consign their surplus poultry. 
Crates obtainable on application:* — Prime roosters, Ss. to 6 b. 7d. each; nice con- 
dition cockerels, 3s. 6d. to 48. 9d. each; poor condition cockerels, 28. 5d. to 
28. lOd. each; plump hens, 48. to 58. 6d. each; medium hens, 28. 9d. to 3 b. 9d. 
each; some pens of weedy sorts lower; geese, 68. 6d. to Ss.; ducks, good con- 
dition, 4s. 6d. to 08. 3d.; ducks, fair condition, 3s. to 4s. each; turkeys, good 
to prime condition, Is. to Is. 6d. per lb. live weight; turkeys, fair condition, 
9id. to ll|d. per lb. live weight; turkeys, fattening sorts, lower; pigeons, lid. 
each. 

Potatoes. — During the latter part of the month, values have advanced rather 
rapidly, the wet weather interfering with deliveri^i from Victoria. At the close 
of the month Victorian potatoes sold at from ITs. to 18s. per cwt. on trucks, 
Mile End; parcels a shade lower. 

Onions. — Bates have adranced slightly. Best dry Victorians selling at 8s. per 
cwt. on trucks. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 


The foUowing figures, from data 8ap|4ied by the Commonwealth Meteorological 
Department, show the rsinlail of the subjoined stations for the month of and to the end 
of July, 1923, also the average precipita^n to the eud of July, and the average annual 
rainfall. 


Statioa. 

Per 

Jul;, 

IflSS. 

To end 
Jal7« 
1923. 

Ar’ge. 
to end 
Jutj. 

Av'pe. 

Anno^ 

Fae Nobth 

AND U 

PPER N 

ORTH. 


Oodnadatta 

— 

1 1-92 

3-41 

4-93 


0'78 

3'50 

363 

6-14 


0-36 

504 

417 

6-73 

Copley 

0-71 

0-83 

5-23 

5'43 

518 

5-44 

8-60 

9-65 

Blinman 

2-93 

701 

709 

1201 


0-18 

2-00 

4*47 

7-91 


1-71 

h’57 1 

8-00 

13-60 

Hawker 

2*76 

•804 

7-56 

12-93 

Wilson 

2-32 

6'9l 1 

746 

12-56 


1-72 

401 

6-77 

11-60 


3-84 

8'3l 

8-13 1 

1424 

Port Augusta — 

1-37 

4'60 

509 

9-68 

Port Augusta West 

1'37 

431 

5*52 

9-74 


1’53 

473 

8-09 

10-76 

Hammond 

1'76 

763 

6'75 

11-90 

Wilmington 

5-00 

U08 

10-59 

18-44 


2'38 

7'36 

7-17 

12-44 


6-32 

17-35 

12-86 

23-88 

Booleroo Centre. . . 

3-42 

U16 

8-87 

18-67 

Port Germeiu .... 

2 '72 

7 '37 

7-43 

12-93 

Wirrabara 

4'86 

12'79 

11-31 

19-85 

Appila 

CMook 

2-47 

933 

8-39 

154»1 

1.78 

6-26 

6-68 

11-50 

Carrieton 

2'51 

8-48 

7-28 

12 91 

Johnburg 

2'08 

5'6l 

0-96 

10-85 


2'88 

7'96 

703 

13-56 

Orroroo 

2-38 

7-05 

7-99 

13-75 

Nackara 

1-38 

4-85 

7-20 

11-85 

Black Rock 

2-76 

9-34 

7-27 

12-73 

Ucolta 

1-58 

4-80 

6-92 

12-10 

Peterborough — 

2-33 


7-53 

13-53 

Yongala 

1-33 

8-44 

7-93 

14-51 

Lower North-east. 



Yunta 

0-94 

3-22 

511 1 

8-93 

Waukaringa 

0-72 

4-04 

5-17 

8-61 

IVtannahill 

0'86 

3-18 

5-08 

8-79 

Cockbum 

0*78 

3-84 1 

4-93 

8-42 

Broken Hill.N.S.W. 

1-24 

0-U 

5-86 

1008 


1 

For ' 

1 To end 

Ar’ge. 


Station. 

Jnty. i 

Jnly, 

to end 

Anma 

. 

1923. 1 

1 1923. 

July. 



Loweb North — coiUinv/^. 


Spalding 

3-41 

8-71 

10-78 

20-1 

Oulnare 

307 

11-16 

10-46 

19-11 

Yacka 

3-24 

8-94 

8-66 

15-1 

Koolunga 

3-02 

8-79 

9-01 

Ui; 

»Snowtown 

2-52 

9-09 1 

9-22 


Brinkwortb 

I 3-08 

9-71 i 

8-98 

163 

Blyth 

3-45 

10-48 

9-62 

m 

Clare 

5-82 

17-12 

14-17 

24-6 

Mintaro 

5-80 

18-06 

12-96 

234 

Watervale 

6-29 

17-46 

15-74 

27-4 

Auburn 

6-17 

14-48 

1396 

24J 

Hoyleton 

3-80 

9-50 

1012 

17-S 

Balakiava 

2-86 1 

8-43 1 

9-16 

loil 

Port Wakefield . . . 

1-93 1 

7-91 1 

8-08 

m 

Terowie 

2-03 

6-65 

7-45 

13-: 

Yarcowie 

1-731 

6-17 

7-91 

14-1 

Haliett ■ 

3-36 

9-63 

8-90 

164 

Mount Bryan .... I 

3-96 

11-98 1 

9-02 1 

16-: 

Kooringa 1 

3-75 

10-94 

10-27 

18-( 

Farrell’s Flat \ 

3-89 

11-84 

10-67 i 

18-f 


West op Morbay Range. 


Manoora 

4-40 1 

13-09 

10-20 

18-; 

Saddleworth 

3-86 

13-58 

11-26 

19-: 

Marrabel 1 

4-86 

15-81 

11-02 

19-t 

Riverton i 

4-95 

15-81 

11-81 

20-; 

Tarlee 

3-87 

15-91 

10-03 1 

17-J 

Stockport i 

3-45 

15-45 

9-20 

16-; 

Hamley Bridge . . . 

3-88 

14-70 

9-40 

16-1 

Kapunda 

3-83 

15-03 

11-33 

19-i 

Freeling 

3-37 

15-39 

10-10 

17-! 

Greenock 

4-24 

18-06 

11-01 

21-1 

Truro 

4-07 

16-51 

11-31 

20-i 

Stonkwell 

4-02 

17-38 

11-45 

20-; 

Nuriootpa 

3-74 

16-00 

11-88 

20-! 

Augaston 

1 4-36 

18-93 

12-73 

22- 

Tanunda 

1 5-02 

18-61 

12-79 

22-: 

Lvndoeh 

5-79 

23-14 

13-04' 

22-i 

Williamstown 

1 6-11 

23-57 

16-18 

27- 


Adelaide Plains. 


Lower North. 


Port Pirie 

1 2-12 

6-80 

7-95 

13-55 

Port Broughton . . 

1 2-95 1 

8-28 

8-47 

14-27 

Bute 

3-35 

11-07 

9-26 

15-80 

Laura 

3-74 

12-24 

1022 

18-25 

Caltowie 

4-10 

11-25 1 

9-33 

17-19 

Jamestown 

3-85 

11-95 

9-71 

17-86 

Bundaleer W. Wka 

3-52 

11-43 

9-62 

18-06 

Gladstone 

4-00 

13-61 

8-95 

16-22 

Crystal Brook .... 

3-54 

917 

9-05 

15-93 

Georgetown 

4-07 

13-66 

10-43 

18-50 

Narridy 

2-05 

9-93 

10-35 

16-43 

RedMI 

2-84 

9-78 

10-87 

16-93 


Kallala 

3-76 

14-00 

9-24 

16-1 

Rosoworthv 

4-36 

14-93 

9-88 

17-: 

Gawler 

3-42 

14-90 

11-19 

19-1 

Two VVelL. 

3-39 

12-98 

9-49 

m 

Virginia 

3-28 

14-20 

10-18 

17-: 

Sraitbfield 

4-02 

15-53 

9-93 

17-: 

Salisbury 

4-58 

17-57 

8-72 

18-^ 

North Adelaide . . . 

5-45 

18-19 

13-19 

22-: 

Adelaide 

5-01 

16-29 

12-70 

20-( 

Glenelg 

3-73 

12-32 

11-11 

18-: 

Brishton 

4-44 

14-25 

12-48 

21-: 

Mitcham 

7-19 

20-56 

L5-15 

24-( 

Glen Osmond 

7-15 

22-06 

15-60 

25-: 

Maeill 

7-73 

22-72 

15-22 

25-1 
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Mctreay Futs and Valley, 

Meaingie 

Uttaog . 

Langhorne's Brdg. 

(Vellmgton 

railem B«id 

tfurray Bridge . . 

l^'allington 

Kannum 

Palmer 

fedan 

5wan Reach . . , , 

^lanchetowQ .... 

^udunda 

’Utherl^da ..... 

fo^an 

Vaikerie 

)''er!and Comer . . 

x)xton 

Denmark 

fonash 

West of Sfencee’s Gelf. 


361 

14-24 

11-06 

18-66 

2-34 

8-79 

11-24 

15-40 

2-19 

10-25 

8-35 

14-61 

2-19 

8-73 

8-43 

14-77 

2-04 

8-82 

8-02 

14-55 

1-25 

7-29 

7-98 

13-93 

2-03 

10-27 

8-83 

15-42 

1-34 

6-75 

6-85 

11-64 

1-69 

9-99 

8-49 

15-47 

1*59 

8-U5 

7-10 

12-29 

1-25 

5-59 

608 

U-09 

0-72 

3-38 

5-78 

10-16 

2-44 

10-28 

8-79 

17-54 

1-60 

6-18 

6-06 

11-19 

1-n 

4-27 

4-99 

9-30 

1-35 

3-93 

5-28 

9-91 

1-17 

3-94 

6-08 

11-07 

1-94 

6-19 

7-01 

12-63 

1-56 

4-84 

6-84 

11-09 

1-49 

5-65 

— 

— 


lucla 



6-84 

5-47 

8-03 

8-01 

Hiite Well. . . 

owlet’s Bay 

enong . 

1- 17 

2- 25 

3-43 

9-04 

eduna 



mokv Bav 
etina 

2-49 

2-86 

2-64 

9-39 

8- 46 

9- 71 

6-09 

6-72 

treakv Bav 

7-71 

9-77 




10-02 
9-08 i! 
12-18 |! 

12- 49 ;! 
10-36 i' 

— j! 

13- 34 ii 
lo-lO I-: 


Station. 

ill 

To eod 
July, 

\9n. 

Ar'ge. 
to end 
July. 

AVge. 
Aneoal 
E^afall 1 

Mottnt Lofty Ranok 

s. 

j 

eatreeGuUy 

7-65 

127 -06 

16-29 

27*65 

fcirling West .... 

9-84 

38-20 

27-75 

46*59 

raidla 

10-75 

37-92 

26-42 

43-92 

larendou 

6-20 

24-72 

19-75 

32-98 

iorphettVale ... 

4-76 

16-47 

13-64 

22-79 

oarlunga 

4-99 

17-09 

12-31 

20-35 

’illunga 

4-92 

19-03 

15-74 

25-89 

lilinga 

3-92 

13-77 

12-69 

20-35 

yponga 

5-67 

2093 

17-78 

29-16 

onnanville 

4-61 

15-06 

13-77 

20-61 

ankalilla 

5-14 

18-85 

14-45 

23-10 

fount Pleasant . . 

8-11 

2399 

15-79 

27-16 

Btolwood 

6-46 

25-96 

16-96 

29-33 

jcjierachft 

7-92 

31*65 

16-63 

33-29 

tfillbroofc Res^oir 

8-95 

32 -Ot 



Tweedvale 

7-92 

30-94 

20-77 

35*55 

Voodside 

5-56 

25-95 

18-52 

32-11 

^mbleside ........ 

S-84 

28-49 

19-89 

34-67 

Naime 

4-18 

20-71 

16-50 

28-42 

Mount Barker 

5-19 

26-45 

18-11 

31-18 

Echunga 

5-89 

28-44 

19-42 

32-96 

tfacclesfteld 

4-49 

22-84 

17-49 

30*57 

tfeadows 

5-92 

27-63 

20-88 

36*04 

Strathalbyn 

3-58 

11-36 

11-27 

1932 


sutioB. 


For 

July, 

ins. 


J»jy» to «ad I Amw 
1924. I July. jBijidUl 


West of Spescbe's CluLF-ftmftW 

Talia 

Port Elliston . . . 

Cummins 

Port Lincoln . . . 

Pumby 

furrow ^ 

Amo Bay 
Cowell 


2-40 

10-17 

8-84 

2-85 

12-88 

10-60 

3-17 

12-21 

10-83 

3-49 

12-14 

12-14 

1-78 

7-40 

8-27 

1-81 

7-07 

7-69 

2-07 

7-50 

7-34 

l-OI 

4-57 

6-99 


16-46 

16-65 

18- 90 

19- 72 
14-76 
U-IS 
13-30 
11-75 


Wallaroo 

Kadina ..... 

Moonts 

Green’s Plains . . . 

Maitland 

Ardrosaan 

Port Victoria . . . 

Cutramolka 

Minlaton ....... 

Brentwood 

Stansburv 

Warooka 

Y orkotown 

Edithburgh 

South 

Gape Borda 

Kingsootc 

Penneshaw 

Victor Harbor 

Port Elliot 

Goolwa 

Pinnaroo 

Parilla 

Lamcroo 

Parrakie 

Geranium 

Peake 

Cooke’s Plains . . . 

Coomandook 

Coonalpyn 

Tinttnara 

Keith 

Bordertown 

Wolseley 

Franow 

Naracoorte 

Penola 

Lucindaie 

Kingston 

Robe 

Beach port 

Millicent 

Kalangadoo 

Mount Gambler 


Yorkr Peninsula, 


1-88 

8-80 

8-81 

2-72 

10-62 

9-83 

2-46 

9-65 

9-59 

2-57 

11-32 

9-40 

4-22 

14-84 

12-16 

2-09 

9-35 

8-39 

3-55 

11-60 

9-61 

2-93 

12-00 

10-83 

3-39 

13-11 

10-73 

2-90 

11-99 

941 

3-09 

12-69 

9-99 

3-69 

16-28 

10-83 

3-71 

12-11 

10-66 

3-75 

11-17 

10-04 


14- 18 
16-06 

15- 38 
18^89 
20-15 

14- 11 

15- 47 
18-22 
17-91 

16- 83 

17- 04 
1781 
17-26 
16-58 


AND South-East. 


4-29 

16-37 

16-20 

26-10 

3-25 

13-83 

11-83 

19-10 

3-66 

10-74 

11-14 

19-39 

3-82 

13-22 

12-93 

21-45 

3-06 

12-58 

13-03 

20-26 

3-30 

10-96 

10-73 

17-87 

3-86 

11-00 

8-43 

15-66 

3-24 

9-98 

7-63 

14-65 

3-52 

11-01 

8-68 

16-37 

2-76 

10-16 

7-44 

14-64 

2-91 

10-75 

8-79 

16-19 

2-67 1 

9-58 

9-11 

18-68 

2-87 

10-85 

8-49 

15-04 

2-83 

9-60 

9-90 

17-48 

3-38 

12-25 

9-83 

17-42 

3-66 

14-66 

10-29 

18-60 

3-03 

12-70 

9-93 

18-17 

3-68 

13-12 

10-78 

19-44 

4-12 

14-32 

10-00 

18-12 

3-35 

13-99 

10-62 

19-78 

382 

15-49 

12-72 

22-52 

411 

16-61 

14-91 

26-29 

4-28 

16-01 

13-35 

22-96 

4-32 

16-16 

15-54 

24-47 

4-03 

17-55 

16-37 

24-69 

3-84 

15-46 

17-30 

20-24 

5-58 

21-96 

17-89 

29-36, 

4-97 

22-46 




3-86 

17-80 

1 

17-98 

31-24 

L_ 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

INDIX TO OUBEENT ISSUE AND DATES 0? ICEETINOS. 


B-porti 225.?. 


Bast « « , , 

AmytMi 

An^iton 

Appila»Tarrowi« ,, 

^thurton 

Ashbourne 

BalaklaTA ........ 

BaUuumah . , . , . . ,, 

Barmen 

Beetaloo Vallej 

Belalie North 

Bern 

Big Swamp 

Blaekbeath 

Black Springs , , . , , 
Blaokwo^ .***«.< 

Block £ 

filyth 

Booleroo Centre . . , 

Borrika 

Brentwood 

Brinklej 

Bondaleer Springs , 

Bute 

Butler 

Colca 

CadeU 

Canowie ^It 

Canow 

Cherry Oard^ , , . 

Olanfleld 

Clare 

Clarendon 

Olaypan Bore , , . . » 

Oleye ..... 

ColUe 

Colton 

Coomandook 

Coonalpyn 

Coorabie 

Oradoek... 

Crystal Brook 

Cuugena 


68 i 23 
• 26 


A.M. I 24 


61 24 


Currency Creek . . . 

Cygnet Biyer 

Darke's Peak . , . , , 

Denial Bay 

Bdillilie 

Elbow Em 

Burelia 

Fanell'iRat 

Prasbet 

SawierBiyer 


Adf. 

Sept. 


— 

— 

Georgetown 

22 

26 

1 GRTATiinin 

24 

21 

1 Gladstone .......... 

27 

24 

1 Glencoe... 

— 

— 

1 Qloesop 

— 


i Goode 


DatMof 
Acpon HeetiDfi. 


26 23 

26 29 

24 21 


— GreenPatcb.. ...... 

— Gumeracha 

6 Salidon 

21 Hartley 

26 Hawker.. 

— Hilltown 

22 Hookina 

26 Inman Valley ...... 

— Ironbank 

28 Kadina 

— Kalangadoo (Women’s) 

17 Kalangadoo ........ 

— Eanguilla 

1 Kanmantoo 

21 Keith 

— KiKi 

20 . Kilkeiran . 

22 Kimba 

24 Kingscote 

26 Kingston'On^Mumy. 


— Eoonibba 

— Eonpio 

— Eybybolite 

20 L^e Wangary 

26 lAmeroo 

— Laura 

— Lenswood and Forest 

24 Bange 

26 Lipson 

19 Lone Gum and Monash 

— Lone Pine 

28 I Longwood 

19 I Loxton 

28 I Lucindale 

— Lyndoch 


21 MacGilUyray 

_ Maitland . . . . 

- Mallala 

20 Maltee 


Marama . a ir 

29 Meadows ^2 

25 Meningie « 

14 Mil^ » 

21 A.M. 

29 Miltuie 

24 Hinduie « 


22 29 

29 26 

20 24 

27 24 


23 ' 20 


23 ! 20 

24 ; 21 
20 j 24 
23 ‘ 20 

23 I 22 

24 28 
23 I 22 


24 

1 20 

21 

26 

23 

20 

20 

17 

24 

21 

27 

24 

22 

19 

11 

8 

4 

1 

26 

22 

A 

9 
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IHDSX TO AOEICULTUBAL BlIRBAn RBP0ET8— w mimw rf. 





Dales of 



Dates of 

Btuneh. 

Report 

MeetiBga. ! 

Braaoh. 

Report 

Meetings. 

Pago 

Aog. 

Sept. 


Page 

Aug. 

8e^ 


• 

24 

j 

21 

Bookwood 

• 

20 

24 

Hinnipa 

If ODl^ South 

• 

' 22 

19 

Boeedale 

64 


«m. 

84 

$ 

24 

21 

Hoey Pine 

SaddlewoTth 

• 

• 

24 

— 



23 ' 

20 

S&ddleworth 

66 

14 

— 


• 

— ’ 


(Women'a) 





84 

24 

21 

Salisburv 

66 

7 

4 


A.H. 

25 

22 

Salt Cre^ 

• 



llorphett Vale 

• 

23 

22 

27 

19 

Sandalwood 

Shoal Bay 

e 

« 

74 

21 

26 

Mount Br;aa ...*«• 

t 

— 


Smoky Bay 

— 

— 

Mount Byran Bast n • 
Mount Compaai e « . « 
Mount Samoiw . « e * 

• 

“* 

““ 

Spalding 

68 



A.M. 

11 

8 

Streaiy Bay 

a 

— 



78 

26 

22 



28 

26 

Mount Fleoaant .... 

• 



Taltt 

78 

13 

10 


• 

— 

— 

TantanooU 


26 

22 



— 

-- 

Taplan 


21 

26 



22 

19 

Takowie .... 


21 

26 

Murray Bridge 

84 

21 

29 

Tarlee 

68 

— 

— 



22 

19 

Tatiara 


18 

16 


• 

— 

TwoWella 

• 





• 

28 

20 

Uraidla A Summerto wn 


6 

3 


100 

11 

8 

Veitch 





• 

26 

22 

yirginia., 

• 


_ 


» 

26 

22 


• 


... 


« 


WaU 




Nelahaby 

t 

25 

22 

Wanbi 


— 

— 


A.M. 

24 

21 





North Booborowie e e 

60 



Watervale 

• 

72 

— 

— 

North Bundaleer . , . . 
Northfield 

• 




20 

24 

« 



- 

Wepowie 

} 



Nunheri and Yurgo e e 

• 

3 

2 

Whyte-Yarcowie. . .. 

I 

— 

— 


« 

22 

19 


i 

26 

22 


« 



Williami town 

t 

1 

5 


64 

24 

21 

(Women’a) 





85, 86 

24 

21 

68 

24 

21 


88 

27 

24 


68 

22 

19 


* 



* 

22 

19 


« 


. 



21 

26 


• 

24 

21 


• 

20 

24 


88 

23 


61 


_ 


« 

4 

1 


• 

_ 




25 

29 


t 

25 

22 

Pinnaroo 

! t 

24 

28 

Wirruila 

76 


— 


1 

8 

12 





Port Broughton .... 

• 

24 

21 


• 

26 

22 

' * 

18 



• 




i • 

1, 39 


e 

_ 

_ 


« 

25 

22 


« 

21 

26 


I • 

2D 

24 


76 

21 

26 


93 


1 


• 




A M. 

23 

26 


• 

_ 




• 

22 

23 

19 


78 

25 

22 

Renmaik 

t 

20 

YoDgalaYale 

• 



Riverton 

• 





Yorketown 


— 

— 

Biv^ion (Women’s). . 

• 



— 

Younghuaband 

89 

23 

27 

Roberta and Vemn 

74 

23 

20 

1 




* Ho report reoctred dorinp the month of July. f Held orer until next month. 1 f ormul. 

Aolf. AanMlia«etinr> 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

£T0r7 prodootr dioold be a nenber of the Agheultural Bureau. A poataid to 
the D^utakent of Agiiculture will Imnf ml<ffinatioD as to the name and addiMi ol 
the secretary the nearest Branch 

Ifiheneareet Branch is too far from the reader’s h<nne, the opportunity ooonn to 
form a new one. Write to the department lor fuller partieularsooncmniiigthe work 
oi this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT, 

(PETERBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD.) 

WILLOWIE {Average annual rainfall, ll.OOin.). 

May 24th. — Present; eight members. 

Ooi/r Breaking. — Mr. F. Starkey contributed a paper on this subject. All 
farmers, he said, should understand the method of handling a colt. Many horses 
could be found that were mouthed on one side only through people not exercising 
care when breaking them in. He favored a strong yard and’ emshpen for 
catching young horses. When in' the crushpen the colt should be nibbed down 
until he lost all fear. The bridle could then be put on, the bit inserted in its 
mouth* the mouthing gear attached, and the colt left alone for some little time. 
The colt could then be caught, a rope tied on each side, and an endeavor made 
to drive him about. In no case should the horse be run around in a circle with 
one rein, or he would become mouthed on one side only. If the colt became 
sulky wheiv caught, and lied down, the best plan would be to use the whip, hut 
if that did not succeed, a pair of quiet horses should be procured and an 
endeavor made to try and coax it along. If the horse still remained stubborn, 
it should be turned out for a day of two, and after that it would generally 
lose its sulkiness if touched with the whip; but the whip should not be used 
any more than was absolutely necessary or the horse would become frightened. 
He favored hitching the horse to a log for drawing about before placing it in 
a team. When coinmencing hard work, care shoiDd be taken to ensure that 
the horse did not get sore shoulders. If it was free from that complaint whilst 
being broken in, it would generally be found that the shoulders would not 
become sore aftenvards. He advis^ all colt-breakers to study the animal they 
were handling, and ascertain which treatment was answered to best. He 
favored placing a branbag which had previously been dipped in cold water and 
rung out, under -the collar to prevent scalding, A good discussion followed 
the reading of the paper. 

At a meeting held on June 2l8t Me-ssrs. L. G. MoCaJlum and F. Bull gave a 
demonstration of sheep dressing, which was watched with interest by those 
present. 


JIURELIA, July 12th. — Mr. W.vT. Brown read articles dealing with the various 
breeds of sheep. The speaker also dealt with the breeds of sheep moat suitable 
for lamb raising and the best sheep for wool. A lengthy ■ and interesting dis- 
cussion followed. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BEETALOO VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 23.50in.). 

June 28th. — Present: 14 members and two visitors. 

Makeshifts on the Farm. — Mr. A. H. Clogg, who read a paper under this 
title, said the practice of forming a makeshift to take the place of some permanent 
i^air often led to considerable loss of time and money, and injury to stock. The 
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r E geaulnc Gabawi ” Sudan Grass Is the true original strain, free from 
any mixture of JohnsoD Grassland can be relied on to give the results. 
Beware of low priced so-called cheap Sudan Grass, which may be cross 
fertilized and, therefore, dangerous to stock. Sudan Graas can 
be pastured, cut for (treen feed, or made Into hay. Will give three to four 
cuttings in a favorable seasoo. 

“STANDARD QUALITY" 

HUNTER RIVER LUCERNE 

b specially recleuned, tested, and triple-machine dressed, and is supplied only 
in sealed bags. very high germination Is assured. although cost per lb. is 
higher, aggregate cost per acre is lower, owing to leas seed being required. 


SWEET CLOVER. 

(MELILOTUS ALBA.) 

Sweet or Bokhara Clover is not a weed, and will nob bloat cattle or 
sheep. Grows and wlU produce a crop in practically all parte of Australia ; 
is a great milk producer, and equal to lucerne for pasture. Valuable for 
land too low, too wet, or too alkaline tor lucerne; withstands frost and 
extreme cold, as well as hot. dry weather and drought. 

SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION 


BRUMCSl 


THE LARGEST AND LEADING SEED HOUSE IN VICTORIA. 

(F. H. BRUNNINQ PTY., LTD.,, 

64, ELIZABETH ST., MELBOURNE. 
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Dwat common makeshift noticed 4 Mi many farms was that .of drf^ng a wire or Wo 
across an openmg: in a fence to take the place of a gate. Very often the farmer 
did not take the troable to place a p^manent gate in the fence until the stock 
had been injured, the women folk had tom their dresses, and the men their 
hands. Wire could frequently be used to good purpose for mending broken chains 
or to take the place of a lost bolt in an implement, but too. frequently such make- 
shifts were used to excess. Sheds were sometimes erected with straw roofs and 
brush walls, and although they served the purpose of housing the stock and. 
implehents for some time, there was always the danger of tlmir catching fire, 
whereas an iron shed could be bnllt at a small cost and last for a considerable 
'time. One very servieeble makeshift that the speaker referred to was' the using 
of old reapers for fowlhoiises and pigsties. 


FABRELL-S FLAT. 

June 2.Sth. — Present: 19 members. 

Mr. E. B. I ’Anson read a paper, ^^Lamb Tailing,” and an interesting dis- 
cussion followed. 

Feediko Tests wits Pigs. — The Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. D. Thompson) gave 
the following results of a test that he had carried out in feeding barley to pigs: — 
Pig at five months old weighed SSlbs., and after being fed on dibs, of whole 
barley for 26 days weighed 124lb3. The ration was then increased to 91ba. of 
barley per day for 56 days, when the pig turned the scale at 2351b8., and when 
sold in the market realist £5 10s.; 6601bs. of bailey was consumed by the pig, 
the market price of the grain being 28. 9d. per bushel. 


NORTH BOOBOROWIE (Average annual rainfall, 16.35in.). 

June 26th. — Present: six membeis. 

Poultry on the Farm. — The following paper was read by Mr. Gaskell:— 
^‘To increase the productiveness of the farm should be the aim of every man on 
the land. Nearly every farmer is interested in the raising of stock of some 
description, and stock products constitute a very large proportion of our agri- 
cultural production. High-priced land, high cost of living, high rates of inkiest, 
and expensive labor make it essentia! that everything possible should be done to 
increase the yield from every acre, to show a profit on the work of the farm. 
Well-bred stock are no more expensive, so far the feeding is concerned, than 
inferior auinials, but they bring in incre^ed revenue. Well-bred sheep cut 
more wool and make bettor mutton than those of mixed breeding. A herd of 
pure-bred cattle will bring in better returns than crossbreds, whether for beef 
or dairy production. Pure-bred fowls of a good laying strain will produce 
more eggs than crossbreds, wltilst the old hens and surplus coekerelsl will be 
more easily disposed of and will realise better prices. It is a very expensive 
item for a farmer to establish a herd of pure-bred cattle or sheep, but that 
cannot be said of poultry. With poultry, a few pounds and a few months’ 
work will produce a fine flock of fowls capable of paying for the initial outlay 
many times over. The Breeding Pon . — A small house with a small jnrd 
attached is needed to accommodate a pen of four fowls — three hens and a 
cockerel. The house should be warm and the yard entirely netted against foxes. 
The fowls should be provided with shell grit, scratching material, green feed, and 
not too much food. These fowls should be bought from a well-known reliable 
breeder. One of the best breeds for the farm would be a good laying strain of 
Black Orpingtons. They are only second to White Leghorns for laying, and 
would supply better poultry for the table and bring better prices for the 
cockerels than the lighter breed. It would be necessary to pay three to four 
guineas for these fowls, buu it would be money well spent. The hens should be 
in their second year and the cockerel about a year old. These would be best 
bought in May or June and put in the pen straight away. After the breeding 
season is over they could be let out, so long as they are marked with a leg ring. 
Haitehing. — For the best results, hatching should take place from June to Sep- 
tember if possible, hut for a farmer who relies on broody hens, a little later would 
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be all right. All outside roostera should be disposed of to prevent erossbreediag. 
As the outside bens become broody they should be supplied with from the 
pen. 11 possible, other hens should be kept away, and in any cases the pen 
eggs should be marked. If a farmer has a little time and money to ^are, he 
could, with advantage to himself and his poultry, adopt some of the following 
practices: — Tlie outside fowls should be provided with a good roosting'house, open 
to the east, with plenty of swinging perches of a uniform height. Anothes house 
could be provided for scratching, Lt is wonderful what a difference a warm dry 
AcratcUiug-house make.s to the fowls during ctdd, wet weatlicr. The exorcise and 
warmth encourages them to lay better and keeps them healthy. In a country 
where there are foxes it would pay to have both these houses enclosed in a small 
netting yard. The fowls could be fed there at night and then shut up. This 
would not only protect them from the foxes, but also keep them from roosting 
in the stable and implement-shed. A supply of shell grit for the outside fowls 
would cost little and be very little trouble. Fresh water should be supplied. The 
best and easiest method is that of a dripping tap in a shady place. Kcrosene tin 
nest boxes are easy to make and do not harbor vermin. Broody hens can bo set 
in them in a place where they can come off for food and water without being 
disturbed by other fowls. Chickens could be hatched in an incubator and reared 
in a brooder. This would mean early chicks, which would lay when eggs are 
scarce. However, the average farmer would hardly care to worry about an 
incubator nor about some ot the other things mentioned above. Much, however, 
might be done, with very little trouble and expense, to improve the poultry on the 
farm. Even if a farmer did not care to buy a breeding-pen, he might, by buying 
a good cockerel every year or so, very greatly improve the laying qualities of his 
poultry. This same breeding-pen could be used the following year. The next 
year it would be advisable to pick out, say, six of tiie best two-year-old hens and 
mate them with a good cockerel bought from tlie breeder that supplied the original 
pen. Thus the cost of breeding would be, after the first year, a>x)nt one guinea 
per year,” 


A\"lRBABAilA (Average annual rainfall, 18.91in.). 

Juue 2nd. — Present: 15 members. 

Painting. — '‘Wagons, buggies, drays, and any other vehicle, especially those of 
wooden construction, require a coat of paint once a year, or every two years at 
the outside,” said Mr. H. H. Jericho in a paper under the heading “Painting.” 
Holding such work over for a long period was disastrous to the article or vehicle 
that required a coat of paint. The wood became weatherbeaten and commenced 
to crack, water soaked into the cracks, and in a very short time the wood decayed. 
X coat of paint on weatherbeaten wood did not make a good job, and, in 
addition, such wood required more paint than that having a smooth surface. 
Before the paint was applied, the wood should l)e thoroughly cleaned, all the old 
[jaint scraped off, and if necessary a blowlamp should be used to clean the 
wood. If colored paints were to be used the speaker thought it was the Iwst 
plan to obtain wliite paint and then add the desired color of oebre. The paint 
should be thoroughly mixed and strained before being used. The first coat 
should not be thick; turps and oil should be added to the point. It should be 
allowed to dry thoroughly before the second one was applied. The surface of 
the wood should be brushed and the paint would dry out with a fine glossy 
finish. All fine cracks should be noticed, and caro taken to see that the paint was 
well biwshed into them. If the cracks were large they should ‘1)c filled in with 
putty. The woodwork of the house, scotiaboards, window and door frames, and 
the verandah required an occasional coat of paint. Many people still adhered 
tf» the practice of whitewashing the walls of the rooms, others favored paper on 
the walls, while some favored calsomine. The writer held the opinion that once 
a smooth surface was obtained on the walls they should l>e covered with a coat 
of paint- Walls that had been painted could easily l)e cleaned with a damp 
cloth should they become dirty. 


CRYSTAL BROOK, July 5th. — The Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur 
J. Perkins) attended the meeting and delivered an address in which he dealt 
'vith several agricultnral problems relating to locnl conditions. 
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. LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL'S FUT.) 

GAWliElfi BITEB (Average annual rainfall, 17m- to 18in.). 

June 26th. — ^Present: 10 roembers- 

lilUD Fabming on Small Hou>in(}s. — The following paper was contributed’ 
bjr Mr. W. Chamberlain: — ^‘On small holdings it is necessary to produce maayi 
differrat lines in order to make the farm a paying proposition. Much of 
success, however, depends on the quality and management of the soiL ^ If. lit; 
necessary to have the land subdivide into small paddocks, so that each p^dodt ' 
may be made to produce some crop each year. Much of the land in our inusi^diate': 
district is hi^ly suitable for intense cultivation, and the time is not far ^ 
distant when a large area of it will be cut into even smaller holdings,; inade to'^ 
produce greater wealth, and keep a much larger population, which ^ ; one qf; 
Australia's greatest needs. On small holdings each farmer should eh^yey:^; 
put the greater portion of his land to some commercial use each year, and 
can largely be done by growing a rotation of crops. When land costs £20 or more 
an acre it is too dear to be producing only one crop in two years. The small 
farmer should be careful not to overstock his farm. Four good horses can do 
all the necessary team work of a 100-acre farm if properly fed,and cared for. 
Ten or 12 good cows should be kept, and it pays any farmer to keep a good 
class of stock. Of course, it is a matter of opinion which is the best breed of 
cattle to keep, but for the small landholder, I certainly favor Jerseys. They 
yield milk rich in butter fat, give a fair average milk suply, and are more con- 
tented and more easily kept than some of the other breeds. There is a great 
future for the dairying industry in South Australia, but it badly needs organising. 
The majority of dairy farms are not paying under the present conditions. 
There must ie great changes in the method of holding and distribution of dairy 
produce before the average dairyman can say that he has a paying proposition. 
Every farmer who keeps cows should, pnt a few acres of summer fodders, such 
as maiae, lucerne, Sudan grass, &e., under crop each year. If he does this, the 
cows will not require so much chaff and very little bran, and then a good portion 
of the hay that is grown can be sold. Another important line for the small 
farmer to connider is that of pig raising. To make a success of the venture a 
pig-proof paddock of about two acres sown with barley, with a stack of straw 
in the conlre, should be provided. The next consideration should be the 
selection of good quality sows. Whatever the choice of breed might be, the pigs 
should be of good quality and true to type. It does not pay to breed from 
mongrel sows. It is equally important to use a well bred boar, I favor the 
Berkshire sow and Mid-York boar. Where separated milk is available, pigs are 
almost a necessity. The time is not very far distant when the pig will prove 
of great wealth to the State, Present conditions are uot very encouraging, for 
all the producer has to depend on is the limited local demand. When that is 
over supplied, down comes the price of pi^, and breeders cease raising pigs. 
Before pig raising can become an established industry, it will be necessary to 
secure and estabUsh a permanent oversea market. Such prospects appear to 
be exceedingly good. Great Britain ia a heavy importer of pig products, and at 
present draws the greater part of her supplies from the United 8tatM and 
Canada. Why cannot we share in this demand! In America the staple product 
for fattening pigs is maize, whereas in Australia barley can be nsed to a very 
large degree. I have in mind another important industry to our State which, at 
the present time, is much neglected, and that is potato culture. This line can 
be increased to a great extent even is our district. We have, betwemi Gawler 
and Angle Vale, some of the finest land in South Australia for potato growing. 
There are hundreds of acres of rich river flats most suitable for the potato, 
more especially the early varieties. Perhaps some of us do not realise that 
we, as a State, are importing 79 per cent, of the local requirements. Why shoidd 
' we do. when we have the sofi that ia suitable, and a railway almost at oor 
4Mr, and a profitable market at hand.” 
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OWEN. 

June 22nd. — Preset; six members. 

Type of Horse most suitable ?oe the FASM.--Mr. J. B. McPfaarlin eon- 
tributed a paper on this subject. No doubt tbe tractor had the advantage in the 
way of longer hours and faster working, he said, but he preferred to sit behind 
a good team of horses than behind a greasy and noisy engine. He did not favor 
the large draught horse, because that type of animal was slower, consumed more 
feed to keep up his condition, was inclined to be clumsy, especially when working 
in boggy land, and often required more care in regard to his health. For carting 
on the road where the/ animal could get a solid footing, and where a strong pull 
was needed, such as getting out of the paddock, or over a broken road, the large 
horse might show to advantage, but in the team on the farm where an extra horse 
was put in the team rather than, have heavy going, and where the draught was 
more even than, road work, a- brisk walker was the ideal horse. He preferred an 
animal about three^fourths the weight of a heavy draught horse, with good bone, 
but fairly clean legs, and a round, well-ribbed barrel. Wide shoulders were also 
to be preferred to give a good bearing for the collar. If tlie horse was a littie 
longer in, the legs that would be no fault, because that type would walk better 
than the short-legged animal. The active, tractable horse with an even pace, that 
would do a good day^s work without getting leg weary, and would go; through a 
hard season 's work without losing much flesh, was the animal most suited for the 
farm, and he thought those points conid more often be found in the medium than 
in the heavy diaught. If a pair of horses were needed in the (trolley to trot into 
the railway station for a light load, or for other similar jobs about the farm, the 
medium horse would have the advantage. Color was not a' very important point 
50 long as it was a decided color. One could not procure a better color than a 
bright chestnut with silver mane and tail. A horse of that color in good 
condition always had a very clean appearance. A bright bay with black points 
was perhaps the most popular, and a very good color. That typo generally had 
dark hoofs, which, although sometimes rather brittle, were very much better than 
white hoofs. He preferred a black horse. It was generally hardy, and would 
also have black hoofs. If the farmer had one or two suitable mares he should 
rear his own horses, taking care, always, to breed from the best obtainable. A 
good-shaped, active mare mated to a well-bred Shire or Clydesdale stallion should 
produce a foal that would make a good type of farm horse. He thought that if 
the farmer bred and broke in his own horses they would usually suit him much 
better than a bought animal. The most suitable type of horse for the farm was 
very much a matter of personal opinion, but his ideal was a well-built, well-bred, 
active, medium draught. During the discussion which followed, Mr. C. L. 
Marshman said he preferred the nuggetty, short-legged horses with clean legs. He 
maintained that they were very healthy, noted for longevity, and w'ere good 
workers. Mr. A. Freebairn also thought, that a nuggetty, medium-sized horse, 
with clean legs, was (the most economical animal, and kept its condition better 
than most horses. Mr. W. J. Marshman stated that different types of country 
required different types of horses.’ Mr. B. S. Harkness preferred a fairly big, 
powerful horse, with a strong consti^tion, which was indicated by its general 
appearance and well-filled middle, a horse that could walk along at a good pace 
and keep it up even on heavy work. The legs should be fairly clean, because hair 
was an advantage fur show or sale purposes only. A team of large horses would 
perhaps be steadier, but would be able to stand longer hours than the lighter type 
of animal. They would also be better fitted for carting on roads, and for dray 
work on the farm. With the advent of the tractor he thought that type of horse 
would be in much greater demand. 


ROSEDALB. 

May 3l8t, — Present; six members and visitors. 

The Manager of the Turretfield Demonstration Farm (Mr. F. E. Waddy) 
attended the meeting and delivered an address, *‘The Business of Farming.” 

Cars and Management of Horses. — A further meeting was held on Jnnf 
27tb, when a paper dealing with the subject, ”Care and Management of 
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Horsea," was read by Mr. H. Falting. Tbe first point to be considered in the 
<!are of the team was the stable, which should be enclosed with a stone wall, 
roofed with iron, and provided with plenty of ventilation. He thought it ad- 
visable to allot each horse a separate stall in which it should bo tied, in order 
that no time would be lost in chasing the animals around the yard when they 
had to be harnessed. A piece of rock salt or salt lick should Im placed in ^e 
manger, because the salt helped to keep the animals in good health. When the 
horses had been turned out for some time, it was not advisable to work them 
too hard for the first day or two. Light work for the first few days would give 
their shoulders a chance to harden and become accustomed to the work. W^en 
fitting collars on the horses, it was best to have the collars fit somewhat tightly, 
rather than too loosely. Large collars chafed the skin and caused sore shoulders. 
A very handy and useful tool for use in the stable was a small hook made of 
fencing wire. By making a small cut in the lining on the side of the collar 
sufficient padding could be removed to prevent a sore from developing on any 
weak part of the shoulder. Another useful tool was a wooden mallet weighing 
about 21b8., with which a lump could be reduced in the lining of the collar. 
Horses that were thin skinned and prone to develop sore shoulders, should be 
worked with a folded bran bag placed under the collar. The bag should be 
washed occasionally to remove dried sweat and dust. If an extra horse or two 
were worked in the team, it would often be the means of keeping the team free 
from sore shoulders. Good wheatcn hay chaff, cut when somewhat green, should 
bo fed to the working horses, and if the work was heavy, crushed oats or bran 
should be added to the chaff. On no account, said Mr. Falting, should the horses 
be worked after the suu had set. The horses should be thoroughly groomed 
whilst they were feeding, and allowed 1} hours for breakfast and the same time 
for. the mid day meal. When the team was called upon to work a long day it 
should be allowed two hours for dinner. He did not approve of the “one 
yoke” system of working the team, whereby the horses “were obliged to work six 
or seven hours without a break. If the team was fed in the field the collars 
should be removed in orddr to allow the animals to have their meal in comfort. 
Every farmer should endeavor to breed one or two foals each year, to maintain 
the strength of the team and to replace any animals that were sold. The brood 
mare should be kept in good health and condition, and she could, with benefit to 
her health, be worked within a fortnight of foaling time, provided the work was 
of such a nature that she would not be liable to strain herself. When there 
was not an abundance of feed in the paddocks, the foals should be given long 
hay nr chaff. He thought it was a good practice to tic up the foals when 
they were being weaned. . If that were done they would not knock themselves 
about and the handling would considerably lighten the work of breaking. If 
well-grown and in good condition, the colt could be put to work at 2} to 3 years 
old, but care should be taken not to overwork the youngster during it first 
season in the team. Finally, every farmer should keep on band a supply of 


medicine for the common ailments of the horse. 

The Advantages of Growing Oats and Barley. — The following paper was read 
by Mr. E. Lienert: — “Though wheat growing- still seems to engage most of our 
attention in cropping operations, experience is teaching us that this crop is not 
so suitable to our soil conditions as oats and barley. We have had convincing 
proof of this in recent seasons. Heady markets and prevailing high prices are 
no doubt great factors in inducing farmers to give so much attention to the 
cultivation of wheat, but this is a short-sighted policy, and if persisted in must 
eventually reduce our soils to a low state of fertility. I do not 
carding wheat growing altogether, but I do think oats and barley «™' 

stitute half the area sown; three-eighths oats, and 

proportion of the wheat grown on the farm is carted off with all the fertility it 
contains, but if we are going to pay due regard to maintaining, and increasing 
our soil fertility, this practice must be limited as much as possible. Our soils 
are not very fertile through lack of humus. There seems to be only one wi^ 
of increasing the supplyl of humus, and that is by carrying more >™8tMk. 
Admitting that the oat and barley crops are those to which our soils "6^“* 
adapted, it must afford the best means of increasmg the stock rarrying opacity 
on the farm. Viewed from the standpoint of general adaptation for feeding 
livestock, oats stand alone for horses. No other cereal can be fed to stock with 
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.^tire safety or in sach large qoantitiee. For eowe in miiv oate are at ieaat as 
Tshiable ae bran. It ie for ebeep that the growing of oate ehiefiy pGaoerne 
farmers in this distriet, because we often hare to resort to hand feeding. 
for pigs and poultrj is without a rivaL Anotb’er advantage is the feed toe stoek 
are deriving from the oat and barley stubbles, which I value at donide that of 
wheaten stubble. Apart from their nsefnlness for general feeding porpoctes, 
oats and barley are essential in our cropping system. On ^ heavy 

crop of oats or barley one rarely finds any weeds, and they also check the growth 
of summer weeds, such as stinkwort, hog weed, &c. This again gives a better 
chance for feed the following winter. Another advantage in growing these 
crops is that oats can be sown early and barley late, thereby helping considerably 
in distributing the rush of work at seeding time. As regards barley, which is 
liable to go down and thus become difficult to handle, one is able with modem 
machinery to harvest the greater portion of the crop. We can also afford to 
lose a small portion of the crop, for by growing barley we are adding from 
one-half to one ton of hay, or 10 to 15 bushels of wheat per acre, to the crop 
that is sown the following year. 


SALISBURY (Average animal rainfall, 18.57in.). 

July 4th. — Present: 12 members. 

Mr. F. C. Fleet, who contributed a paper under the heading, ^‘How Shall 
Money be Raised by Taxation for the Construction and Maintenance of Main 
Roads, first gave a detailed description of the term ^'rnain Toad,^^^and outlined 
the way in which money was granted to district councils at the present time 
for the construction of roads. Many suggestions and different forms of taxa- 
tion had been placed before the Government; wheel tax, motor tax, horseshoe 
tax, &e., but Mr. Fleet Considered that if vehicles were licensed to travel on, or 
use, ntain roads, and the whole of the money so collected spent on the roads some 
improvement in the condition of the roads would be obtained. With the money 
obtained for such a tax be would include that raised from the licensing of 
vehicles, money paid by owners of motor vehicles, drivers, &c., and to further 
protect the roads the size and weight of a load should be limited and the 'speed 
of motor cars regulated. The annual Report of the work performed by the 
Branch during, the past year was presented by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. A. U. 
TJrlwin) and the officers were elected for the ensuing term. 


CLARE, June 20th. — Mr. J. B. 'Harris (Horticultural Instructor for the 
Northern District) attended the meeting and gave an interesting and instruc- 
tive address on the manuring of vineyards and orchards. During the after- 
noon Mr. Harris demonstrated the principles and practices of pruning to a 
good attendance of members and visitors. 

LONE PINE, June 28th. — Mr, M. Ellis delivered an address, “Co-operatiou 
amongst Viuegrowers,” to a gathering of 17 members and three visitors. 

LYNDOCH, June 28th. — Arrangements were made .for pnining' competitions,, 
held at Messrs. Springbett Bros.^ Hillside Vineyard on Friday, July 13th. A 
programme of meetings was also arranged for the forthcoming 12 months. 

SADDLEWORTH (LADIES’), June 12th. — ^Mrs. Beard contributed a paper, 
entitled “Uses for Old Newspapers,” in the course of which she mentioned that 
.newspapers could be used for polishing windows, boiling a kettle, and giving 
additional warmth when placed between blankets. When sheets of newspaper were 
jp^laced between the clothes they would keep moths away. The writer wrote strongly 
^against the use of newspaper for wrapping around food, which, she thought, should 
be prohibited. An interesting discussion followed, during the course of which 
:Mrs. Melville mentioned that newspapers could be used for cleaning stoves. Mrs. 
Coleman then read extracts from the bulletin entitled “Fruit Preserving for 
Domestic Supplies,” by Mr. Geo. Quinn, which was followed by a good discussion. 
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STOCKPOBT, June 28th. — Mr. C. Murray read a reprint from a New South 
Wales paper, mititled ^*The Tractor in the Wheat Belt/' including notes on 
fallowing, late seeding, and fertilising. A short discussion followed the reading 
of the paper. 

TABLES, July 17th. — The Director of Agriculture (Prof, Arthur J. Perkins) 
attended the meeting and delivered an address, ''Agricultural Practices 
Applicable to the Tarlee District learned from Booborowie Experiences. ' * 

WILLIAMSTOWN, July 27th.— Mr. E. D. Powell read a paper, “The 
Necessity for Sport, “ and an interesting discussion followed in which Messrs. 
J. J. Bain, S. Binning, G. Brown, and W. £. Grigg took part. The Hon. Secretary 
(Mr. Geo. Brown) presented the annual report, and the officers were elected for 
the year 1923-24. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

BRENTWOOD. 

June 28th. — Present: 23 members and two visitors. 

Annual Meeting. — The Hou. Secretary (Mr. G. L. Tucker) presented the 
annual report of the work performed by the Branch during the year 1922’-23;-- 
“I have much pleasure in presenting this, the annual report of the Brentwood 
Branch of the Agricultural Bureau. The last annual meeting was held on 
June 15th, 1922, when Mr. F. L. Garmiehael was elected president and Mr. J. 
Boundy vice-president. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. G. L. Tucker) was reap- 
pointed. In accordance with the regulations, one-third of the members retired, 
and of these, Messrs. F. Vanstone, F/. Vansteme, R. G. Anderson, D. R, Long- 
lx»ttom, and F. J. Nation were re-elected, and were subsequently approved by 
the Advisory Board of Agriculture. During the year 11 ordinary meetings have 
been held, and the programme of work drawn up proved a great success, with 
the result that at each meeting good discuasions were initiated, and interest is 
the Branch has been well maintained. Five new members have been admitted 
daring the year, exclusive of three whose names have been submitted for approval 
by the Advisory Board, and two members Itave left the district. The roll 
strength, not including the three not yet approved, is 26, and it is interesting to 
note that six of these are foundation members, forming the Branch in April, 
1916, and nine have completed over seven years ' membership. The consistency 
of these members has proved, and is proving, a potent factor in the success 
of the Branch. The average attendanre at each meeting shows a decided 
improvement on last year’s, there having been an average of 17.5 members and 
five visitors at each meeting. The following matters were submitted for 
expert advice: — Boils on horses, Mr. A. L. Vanstone; cow pox, Mr. Hornier; 
Sudan grass as a fodder, Mr. F. H. Babbage; staked pig, Mr. A. L. Yan- 
stone; breeding from affected mare, Mr. G. ^ller; feeding off self-sown crop, 
Mr. A. J, Babbage. Matters of importance submitted for the Branch’s con- 
sideration were: — ^Farmers' School at Roseworthy, petition in regard to Turret- 
field Farm, many matters in reference to Yori- Peninsula Conference, crop- 
growing competitions (further information sought). The delegates to the 
Annual Congress were Messrs. J. Boundy and H. Le Poidevin, and at a sub- 
sequent noting full reports were given of the proceedings. The Branch was 
represented at a pruning demoustratioD at Stansbury by Mr, F. L. Carmichael, 
who gave an interesting account of the gathering at our next meeting. The 
opening of the butter factory at Stansbury, the erection of which and the sug- 
gestion of an official opening this Branch being largely responsible for, was 
well attended by our members, who sulwequently gave varied and instructive 
information for the benefit of those members unable to be present at the 
function. Another matter which it is hoped will result, jn great benefit to the 
district is the advocacy by this Branch of improvements and better shipping 
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fiidBtiw Mlnlacowie. Jn this eoimeetion, a deputation, ol iriileiitV 

Mewjn. J. J- Honnei and J. Boundy were the chief apokeamen, introduced by 
hfean^ & 6. ToeaeU and Peter Alien, H.’aP., waited on the Hon. MinJater^nf 
Afyienlture on April 11th, 1923. A atrong caae waa made out, and was very, 
aympathetically received by the Miniater, who promised to place the matter 
beftwe the Uinister of Marine in an favorable a light aa possible. One of the 
ideaaing features of the papers read before our meetings this year was the 
number of them reprinted by different newspapera from the Journal of Agri- 
culture, one paper in particular being printed in three different newspapera. 
This must be regarded as highly complimentary to those concerned, and is 
deserving of our heartiest congratulations. The following programme wa.« 
succesafnlly carried out: — 1922 — June, ‘Afforestation,’ Mr. J. H. Boundy; 
July, ‘Fallowing,’ Mr. H. G. Boundy; August, ‘Care of Farm Implements,’ 
Mr. B. Anderson; September, Question Box; October, ‘Care and Management of 
Farm Horses,’ Mr. A. L. Vanstone; November, ‘Cattle on the Farm,’ Mr. D. B. 
Longbottom. December, 1922, and January, 1923, recess. 1923 — February, 

‘Harvest Report,’ Mr. J. J. Honner, jun.; March, ‘Destruction of Vermin,’ Mr. 
F. Vanstone; April, lecture on a trip to Europe, Mr. H. G. Tossell, M.P.; 
May, Question Box. In addition to the above, one meeting was devoted mainly 
to making arrangements for the Conference. A selected paper on ‘Mallee 
Farming’ waa read by Mr. J. H. Boundy at this meeting. The address given 
by Mr. H. G. Tossell, M.P., is deserving of special mention. This gentleman 
lectured about his trip to America and Europe to a large and appreciative 
audience, composed of members and visitors, and at the conclusion of his 
address all were thoroughly convinced that tliey had spent an instructive and 
enjoyable time. 'The comparisons drawn by the speaker between methods of 
farming adopted in other countries with those obtaining in our own were well 
explained, and clearly demonstrated the fact that Mr. Tossell is a keen 
obrerver. Perhaps of all the Bureau happenings during the year, the holding of 
the Yorke Peninsula Bureau Conference at Minlaton, on April 11th, 1923, evoked 
the greatest interest. The holding of it at this end of the Peninsula was the 
result of a motion submitted by our representatives at the 1922 Conference held 
at Moonta, the motion to hold the 1923 one at Minlaton being unanimously agreed 
to. Minlaton Branch being in a state of suspended animation, our Branch was 
requested to make the necessary arrangements, and these, with the help of the 
Weaver’s Branch, were so well carried out that the unanimous verdict of those 
qualified to .judge was that the Conference had proved an unqualified success. 
The Conference consisted of three sessions, at each of which were very satisfactory 
attendances. Our President, Mr. F. L. Carmichael, presided, and is to be con- 
gratulated on the manner in which he conducted the proceedings. The Conference 
was opened by the Honorable Minister of Agriculture, who gave a splendid 
opening address, and among other visitors were several of the Agricultural 
Department officers and the members of Parliament for this district, Messrs. 
Men and Tossell. All of our members worked hard to make the Conference a 
success, but special mention is due to these gentlemen who contributed papers 
from this Branch; — Mr. F. Vanstone, ‘The Destruction of Vermin’; Mr. F. J. 
Nation, ‘Adelines on the Farm’; Mr. A. L. Vanstone, ‘Economy on the 
Farm’; Mr. E. Correil, ‘Co-operative Shearing Sheds.’ Much more might be 
said about the Conference, but I will content myself with voicing a word of 
appreciation of the catering done by the St. Benedict’s Guild, and expressing 
the hope that the 1924 Conference to bo held at Maitland may prove as success- 
ful, if not more so, than the last. The roll and attendances of individual 
members are as follows: — ^A. E. Twarts 11, B. Anderson 11, A. L. Vanstone 11, 
L. G. Boundy 11, E. G. Anderson 10, 6. L. Tucker 10, C. H. Boundy 9, 
H. Le Poidevin 9, H. Launer 8, P. L. Carmichael 8, J. Boundy 8, H. G. 
Boundy 8, A. J. Babbage 8, B, Biddell 8, J. J. Homer 7, F. J. Nation 8, 
F, H. Babbage 6, F. Vanstone 8, E. 8. Vanstone 6, C. A. Watson 6, A. Twartz 5, 
.D. R. Longbottom 5, J. J. Honner, jun. 5, K J. Haywood 4, J. Duncan 4, 
L. A. Traeger 3. Average attend^ee 17.5 members, 5 visitors, total 22.6. 
In accordance with the regulations one-third must retire each year, that is the 
lowest in attendance. Any, or all o|! these, may be reappointed, subject to 
certain conditions and the approval of the Advisory Board of Agriculture. In 
eonclusion, gentlemen, I dSs^ to thank you all for your loyal co-operatiom in 
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making the past yehr, the seventh since we started, the snecess I think yon will 
agree it has been, and my earnest hope is that the Brentwood Branch of the 
Agricultural Bureau will ever prove an active and live concern, ' * 

Poultry on the Farm, — In the course of a paper dealing witli this subject 
Mr. A. J. Babbage expressed the opinion that the light breeds of fowls were 
the most profitable for the farmer to keep on his holding. He considered White 
Leghorns from a good laying strain to be the best type of general utility fowl. 
Pure-bred White Leghorn pullets that had been hatched in August or September 
would commence to lay when they were about five months old, while the young 
roosters could be used for table poultry. The Brown Leghorn was also a good 
type of fowl, it was more hardy than the White Leghorn, and if a good strain 
was obtained it should prove a profitable breed. The Minorca was another 
excellent breed, and although somewhat delicate, the birds laid eggs of an 
excellent size and quality. Unless the farmer had an incubator, the speaker 
considered that a few hens of the heavier breeds such as the Black Orpington, 
Barred Bocks, and Rhode Island Red should be kept for hatching purposes. 
The hens should be allowed to roam about the farm because that helped to 
keep them in good health, but one should, if possible, prevent the roostera from 
running with the hens. Six to nine hens should be kept in a pen with a rooster 
for breeding. Hens after they had been laying for three years should be 
replaced by younger birds. Clean water and plenty of good food were essential 
for the success of the poultry run. Geese were a payable form of poultry for 
Christmas trade, but they were somewhat troublesome to keep on the average 
farm, Indian Runner ducks were also profitable poultry, both for marketing 
and egg laying. Turkeys were difficult to rear, because they had to be allowed 
to run over a good area of ground, and as foxes were very plentiful in many of 
the country districts, the birds could not be raised to a marketable age unless 
fos-proof runs and houses were erected. In the discussion that followed Mr. H. 
Le Poidevin agreed with the paper in respect to the laying strains mentioned. 
He considered that more could be done in the poultry line, because their climate 
was one suitable to the rearing of robust chickens. In selecting egg-laying 
strains, importance should be attached to the siM of the eggs produced, because 
the egg-pulp industry would consider that point in the near future. Not nearly 
enough attention was given on the farni to ensure a pure supply of drinking 
water for the poultry, and that resulted in less healthy birds and a poorer egg 
supply. Mr. R. Biddell thought that. fanners depended too much on the feeding 
of grain to the poultry. He advised supplying the hens with a ration of cooked 
meat (rabbits, &c.) which would result in greater egg production. Mr. P. L. 
Carmichael pinned his faith to White Leghorns and Rhode Island Reds as the 
most suitable breeds for the farm. Although the eggs of the Beds were not so 
large as the Leghorns, yet the fowl itself was a good table bird and was not 
to be despised as a layer. Mr. A. E. Twartz considered that more attention 
should be given to the collecting of the eggs on the farm. They should be 
gathered at regular intervals, because it was not fair to the consumer to allow 
to become affected through carelessness in that respect. He also recom- 
mended farmers to consider the matter of producing infertile eggs, because 
once these could be guaranteed they would command a higher market price. 
Mr. B. Farmer said that for egg pr^uction it paid to confine the laying hens. 
Suitable ventilation should, however, be provid^. To obtain the best results 
for egg production, special feeding rations should be given, and by confining 
the hens, better control in that direction could be obtained and less food wasted. 
For breeding purposes more natural conditions should be observed to ensure 
robust stock. The supply of green feed during the time that natural herbage 
was scarce would amply repay a farmer's efforts, that being a matter which 
rarely received attention on a farm. Mr. B. Anderson agreed with a previous 
speaker in regard to the splendid laying qualities of the White Leghorns, and 
the general utility of the Rhode Island Reds. In reply, Mr. Babbage considered 
it might pay to shut up the poultry on a poultry farm, but for the ordinary 
cocky” that entailed too much valuable time which was needed for better 
;;^ying propositions, and he had found that letting the poultry roam about, 
ieeding with plenty of grain seasoned at times with a supply of cooked meat, 
gave satisfactory returns with a minimum loss of time. 
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KILKEBE.\N. 

June 26th. — Present: six menil»ts. 

VjuaETiBS or Wheat Suitable fob the Distrkt.— Mr. 8. Jones con- 
tributed a short paper on this subject No farming operations were more 
important than seeding, he said, and if a farmer neglected his seeding he did. 
not reeeiTc the best results for his lalior. The selection of seed was very 
important. Every farmer should see that his seed was fred’ from all foreimi 
matter and true to ‘type. No variety of wheat could be said to be the best 
for all types of soil; different varieties would suit different types of soil. For 
the red and heavy soil, Federation, Major, and Nugget were suitable; in sandy 
soil King's Early was one of the liest varieties, butinot anv of those varietire 
were suited to that district. In a good season Nugget aini Major were the 
best varieties, but they were not to be relied upon on account of their suscep- 
tibility to black rust. A variety that was favored verv much was Ourrawn It 
was a mid-season wheat, and grew quickly at hrst, which : was an advantage 
because it was able to get away from the weeds. It was very easy to reap’ 
stood up wall, and was no* susceptible to black rust. Gcrm.an Wonder was 
another good variety, hut was not a quick grower, was very tough to reap, 
and tended to go down. He liad sown it for three years and had received a 
fairly good average, but Currawn yielded dbuah. more each vear. In regard 
tc early wheats, h^ thought Red Russian was one of the l»st. He had soum it 
for seven years with good results, but now that the red wheats had lieen 
banned, he would not sow them again. Gliiyas was another variety that did 
well in that district. Ho had leeeived rather poor results from Srautproof and 
King’s Early. In the discussion which followed Mr. T. M. Geater remarked 
that different soils required different varieties of wheat, and the variable seasons 
made it very difficult to say which variety whs the heat for the district. 
Currawa was a good wheat, but if the spring was dry the early wheats. Smut- 
proof and King’s’ Early, would yield the best results. The Ford variety would 
stand a dry 8ea.son well. Mr, B. A. Koeh said the Queen Fan vnriety wna 
suitable for his soil, Imt lie thought 'the most important point was to get the 
seed in at the right time. Mr. B. J. Koch favored Ford. The Ghairman (Mr. A. 
Wakefield) had , found that different seasons had a great influence on the 
different varieties. He thought it was advisable to have at least three distinct 
types of wheat— early, raidseason, and late. Tlie Hon. Secretary (Mr. A. F. 
Sawade) said hij liad found Queen Fan and Currawa to lie very good. He said 
members should not he afraid of sowing a wheat that had a reputation for 
producing straw, because in that district wheats did not, as iS i-uie, develop much 
straw. In reply, Mr. Jones mentioned that he had grown all the varieties 
mentioned in the duseuasion and said that Ford had yielded well, but he had 
not mentioned them lieeause he thought they could not say which variety was 
suited to that district unless they had been grown for tirred yours consecutively. 


FRIESIAN BULL FOR SALE 

The Department of Agriculture has for Sale the Friesian Bull 

CHEESEMAN DE KOL 6th. 

Bom July ISth, 1917» and bred by the executors of tbo late David Mitchell, Lilydale, 
Victoria. This bull is by Bolobeck de Kol, from Rosey 20th. The bull is at present at 
Mount Gambler. 

PRICE, 30 GUINEAS. 

Further particular can be had on application to 

The Dibectob or Aobiohltobe, 
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Jima BStli.— Pwtent: IS memben. _, 
AnomSTAHOK.— Mr. J. Siarrilf, in a paper on tiiia ssbjert, said the e^; 
tinnal deatmction at timber that waa going on aD over tie worid, and tto re^ 
lUght provision whieh wae being made for either replanting^ or renewing forestSi 
wonld result in a. timber crisis in years to come. He did not contend ttet 
fanners should use land of their own that was sidled for agriculture. He 
thought forestry was a national matter, and one which could only be handled 
by the State and Federal Govomments, but there was an aspect of aiforeetat^ 
which should be the concern of each individual landholder There was no doubt, 
that the planting of suitable trees, such as pines and gums, added very cro- 
siderably to the appearance and the value of a farming property. At the 
present time, much was heard of the many uses to which concrete could be put 
on the farm, but the speaker held the opinion that concrete would never ratirdy 
take the place of timber for buildings and field engineering. Mr. ^ernff also 
considered that the destmotion of forests also had the effect of dinumshmg 
rainfaU. In their district, they had not yet felt the effects of a shortage of 
wood for firewood, but he thought that in a generation or two, firewood wodd 
be very scarce, and the farmer who had a plantation of timber on his property, 
would have a very valuable asset. He urged every farmer to make a practaee of 
planting a few trees each year, and even if no commercial return ^ obtoM 
from them, one would have the satis&etion of knowing the property wonld in- 
crease in value each year, and its appearance would be very considerably enhanced. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

COLLIE. 

June 23rd.— Present: seven members. 

Brush Sheds. — la a paper on this subject Mr. J. S. Anderapn said that if 
brush sheds were properly erected they would be very useful. They should always 
be constructed with a s^p gable roof. The timber used should be long mallee, 
and the forks as large as it was possible to handle them. The forks ^ould be 
placed l^ft. apart lengthways, and lOft. apart in depth; thus, a shed with, say, 21 
forks would be 72ft, long by 20ft. wide. The forks should be either tarred or 
charred as a preventive against white ants, and placed 3ft. in the ground. Those 
on the outside should be 8ft. high, and .^ose in the centre 12ft. high, giving a 
slope of 4ft. Either mallee brush or good broombush would suit for roofing 
.material, with a coat of good straw on top. The back and ends of the shed 
could be closed in with upright pines or mallee. A mistake was often made, he 
said, in loading too much brush and straw on a riied. That was not necessary, 
and the extra weight caused the shed to spread out. To prevent the forks from 
spreading, a wire could be twitched acr<^ between the opposite outside forks. 
That style of shed would keep out the wei, and wonld be much cooler in the 
summer. That type had alsd 'been known to last for as long as 30 years. In 
erecting a brush ^ed for use as a stable, he advised the samo method with the 
manger constructed down the caitre of the gable; the shed forks could ithen be 
used for the stall rails, A stable constructed with brush would be very cool for 
the horses during the summer. He would not advise using a brush shed for eoc!^ 
chaff. If the following important points were observed the farmer would 
experience success with that style of ^ed: — 1, TTse the largest forks possible; 2, 
have plenty of slope on the roof; and 3, twitch the forks together at the top from 
front to rear to prevent spreading. In the discussion uhich followed, Mr, H. 
Bhipard favored brush sheds because iron attracted the heat during the summer, 
and caused the wheels of the implements to become loose. Mr. Starkey favored 
iron sheds for waten conservation. Mr. Lynch thought that ^eds should be only 
about 16ft. wide, because the rain was more liable to go through a wide shed. 
Mr. A. F. Bowen said iron sheds improved the appearance of the farm more than 
those constructed with brush. The President (Mr. J. A. Dodgson) ^ai gave 
an interesting account of hb travels in Egypt. 



(Avonfl» timo&I rainfall, H.Olin.). 

: June Kith. 

Ths Vocsk Pzsr.-'In the coorae of a paper dealing with thin sabjeet, Hr. If. 
SeBBT ettod instasecia of mice ntuung large stacka of haj, particularly duii&g 
the year 1®^ Duriag the eeasoa 1921-22 he grew a very good crop of oats o& 
bis &nii| and to protect the hay from the ravages of the mice he erected a 
gtroetuie of the foDowing diinensions and material: — A row of seven posts each 
IfL 9i]L above the level of the ground and 4ft. apart was set out to form the 
sides of the structure, the width between the corner posts being 15ft. Three 
ffjpiiTai* rows of p<»ts were ^aced between the two outside rows, but those posts 
in the middle were not placed dribly in the ground. Eerosine tins, the lM>ttoin8 
of which had been eut out, were placed on the top of the posts. Sixteen f^t 
lengths of Sin. by 2in. stringy bark were placed on top of the tins and nailed 
down. A floor of roflgh timMrs made and upon that 25 tons of hay were 
stacked. Mr. Kenny stated that he was at present using the hay and there were 
no signs of mice having been through the stack. In stacking grain it was a 
good plan to leave small spaces between the bags so that cats could craw! through 
the stack and destroy the mice. 


OBEEN PATCH (Average annual rainfall, 26.56in.). 

June 25^1. — ^Present: seven members and 10 visitors. 

Pbttnqw. — M r. Whillas contributed a short paper dealing with this subject. 
The objects of pruning, he said, were to increase the que^ty and size of the 
fruit, to make the trees bear regular crops, to remove injured, worn out, and 
dead wood, and to assist in the formation of the tree. Pruning was generally 
carried out with the idea of training the tree to grow in the shape of an 
inverted cone, so that the centre woidd be kept open to admit sunlight and air. 
Frovisioo should be made, however, for lateral growth in the centre, to provide 
shade for the main and secondary arms, otherwise the bark on the tops of the 
arms would be injured by the sun. All tools should be sharpened and cleaned 
before being used for pruning. The vigor of a tree depended very largely upon 
the growth of leaves, because these were the breathing organs of plant. 
The nearer a shoot approached a vertical position, the stronger would be the 
growth, whilst the reverse applied to a shoot making e horizontal growth. The 
sap flowed most freely to ^e highest point of each shoot. A tree that was 
not making very much growth was more likely to set and mature fruit than a 
young tree that was making a lot of growth. To check the growth of young 
trees after they had tlie required number of leaders, and to make them throw out 
spurs, it was a good plan to allow the leaders to go unpnined for a year. 
After they had spurred, they should be shortened back, otherwise they would bear 
fruit near the top of the tree and cause the limbs to break off, thereby 
spoiling the shape of the tree, and the loss of some of the leaders. Once the 
leaders were formed, they could be kept intact and there would be no further 
branching nor formation of forks. 


MALTEE. 

June 22nd. — Present; 12 members and two visitors. 
pALiiOWiNO Operations. — In the course of a discussion on this subject Mr. J. 
Shorne expressed the opinion that fallowing operations should be commenced 
immediately after seeding, provided the rubbish bad made a good growth. Mr. 
Edson inquired whether the disc plough could be used for fallowing. Several 
members spoke on the question and stated that such a plough could be worked 
with advantage. In regard to the question as to the most suitable depth at 
which to work the land, Mr. Martin favored ploughing the soil 3 in. deep. Mr. 
Bassham considered 4in. the best depth, while Mr. C. Schwarz said that the land 
in their district should not be ploughed to a greater depth than 3in. Mr. J. H, 
Will said he would not work the land in the Maltee district more than 2in. to 
depth, during both pioughing and cnltivating operations. Members favored 
spring-toothed and the scarifier type of implement for keeping the weeds to 
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ehmk on the fallow. To prevent the fallow from drifting, they adrieed leayi^ 
stripe of unenltivated land through the centre and uroond the aidM of the 
paddocks. It was also considered that strips of land eonld be sown with oats 
or barley, and these eouM be fed oS or eat for bay, and would assist in pre- 
venting the soil from shifting. 


MILTALIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.55in.). 

June 23rdL — Present: four members. 

Destkoyino Foxes. — The monthly meeting of the Branch was held at Mr. 
J. P. Story’s homestead^ and took the form of a Question Box.” After the 
various well-known and approved methods of poisoning foxes had been discussed, 
a member described a method of trapping foxes that would not take baits: — 
“First bury any carcass which is at hand in a place that iS likely to be visited 
by foxes. Then set two or more traps, which should not be secured to the 
ground, but weighted with old ploughshares, on either side of the buried carcass. 
The decoy should not be buried too deeply, because it is the habit of the fox 
to scratch away the earth from any carcass which they can smell. ’ ' 


ROBERTS AND VEBBAN. 

June 2Sth.— Present: seven members and one visitor. 

(vARE OF Implements and Machinery. — In a paper on this subject, Mr. H. 
Lewis said that a shed should be provided fox all the machines on the farm. He 
would also have the implements painted in order to preserve the wood and iron. 
They should be well oiled, and the threads of the bolts should also be oiled to 
prevent rust. The nuts would then unscrew easily when required. Breakages 
sliould be attended to immediately they were noticed. By prompt attention, 
serious injury, and perhaps complete breakdown might be avoided. Wagon wheels, 
etc,, could be preserved during tlie hot weather by coating them with raw linseed 
oil. That would not only preserve the timber in the wheels, but would also 
prevent the spokes loosening. If those and similar methods were adopted on a 
farm, there would be a great saving of both expense and trouble. In the 
discussion wliich followed, Mr. H. Simmons said tliat implements should be 
protected from the weather ; lie would also keep the bolts greased to prevent them 
rusting. The machines should be repaired as soon as possible after breakages 
occuri^. Mr. B. Evans also thought a shed was a necessity. He would prop 
up the ends of the stripper and harvester combs when not in use to prevent them 
flagging. The binder canvasses should be rolled up and hung where mice could 
not reach them. Painting also preserved the woodwork. Mr. M. Masters thought 
the open part of the shed should face the south-east. Wlien time could not be 
spared for painting all the implements, he thought it would be a good plan to 
dab paint over the nuts to prevent them rusting. 


SMOKY BAY (Average annual rainfall, 13.06in.). 

May 26th. — Present: seven members. 

Mr. L. L. Barlow contributed a paper entitled “Some Experiences in Tank 
Construction.” He preferred rocks as a natural run when they were available, 
but that would entail a great amount of work in clearing. Hei thought the most 
economical metliod was to plough the land deeply at tirst and then clear it with a 
scoop. He had found that swamp clay was an excellent substitute for mortar, 
but it entailed mure work in mixing. He said lime was liable to fret when] used 
as mortar. In building, the face of the wall was left as -open as possible, and 
then flushed up with sand and cement in the proportion of six to one; it was then 
flnished off with the usual coat of cement. Swamp clay had also' proved satisfac- 
ftory as a water run; it should be mixed up when very wet and putj on a bed of 
f ^racked stones and then rammed down and tarred or cemented over. A good 
tidiscussion followed the reading of the paper. 
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NINE TIMES AS MANY EGGS ! 

Thanks to KA^WOOD POULTRY SPICE 
(Containing ground insects). 

X pw laid egga are selling readily these days, at fancy prices— a 
golden opportunity for backyard poultry keepers whose hens 
are laying well. Are your hens laying, or are they still parlor 
boarders ? Eating with alacrity allthescraps and feed you give them 
but, in return, ’ 

doing no more There is the proof. You can 
than lay an well with your own 

occasional backyard hems, and the cost is 
egg. If so, ™'y i<l-adayforevery 12bird.s. 
rtentheretn- NOTE THE ECONOMY. 



doing no more 

than lay an 

occasional 
egg. If so, 
then the rem- 
edy is easy to 
apply, and 
costs you no 

more than a 

half-penny a 
day for every 12 fowls. Here 
we publish a letter from an 
English user of Karswood Spice 
(containing ground insects), 

which gives practical proof of the 
value of Karswood during a 
period when eggs are not plenti- 
ful. Karswood works naturally 
on the birds. It cannot “ force,” 

and is guaranteed to contain no 
injurious ingredients. Read the 
letter below and decide to make 
a start yourself. 

NINE TIUES AS MANY EGGS 

" Bdwards CotteKs, 

North Somerootes, Llacs. 

1 feel I must write and tell you 
Qie result, in iny case, of using your 
Karswood Poultry Sploe (or my Mrds. 
From 35 hens (or the month of October, 
1921. I got 81 eggs without Eecswood 
Poultry Spice. Lut month, from 32 
birds, the same ones, using Karswoi^ 
Spice, I got 278 egn. Last November, 
without Karswood npli'e, four eg^ for 
the inoii& : for four rays of thin month, 
38 eggs. Toa can nee this as ft pleases 
you. I gob the Karswood Foulbr Spice 
Mr. Armstrong of this villa^. 

„ , W. L. SlUTOits. 

NoTember 4th, 1922.” 


Is. packet rappUei 20 hens 10 days 
U, packet tnpplles 20 hens 82 days! 
ttn (7iki.) loppUes 140 heu 82 days. 
141ke. tins, 26a. 881be. tins, 48s. 

COSTS Id. A DAY TO MAKE 
12 HENS LAY. 

Ask your storekeeper or pro- 
duce dealer to supply you with 
a Is. packet of Karswood 
P ouLpiY Spioe and try it for a 
fortnight on half a dozen hens. 
Results are not instantaneous — 
it takes a fortnight or three 
weeks to produce results — for 
Karswood works naturally and 
not suddenly. 

If your local dealer cannot 
supply you, drop a postcard to 
the agents for your State, who 
will put you in touch with your 
nearest supplier. 

AGENTS FOR SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

S. C. EYLES & Co,, 

CUBBIE ST., ADELAIDE. 

Note: If supplied by Agents 
direct, postage must be added 
to cost. 


KARSWOOD FOtTLTBT SPICE. 

GUARANTEED NOT TO FORCE THE BIRDS. 



WIBBULLA, 

Jane 23rd.->Pi«nent: 17 members and visitors. 

Fallowing.— Mr. j. M. Sonter, wbo eontribated a paper dealing wi& this 
subject, expressed the opinion ttnut much of the success that a settler made 
at fanning could be attributed to the manner in which the land was fallowed; 
It had been the usual practice of most of the farmers in that district to crop 
the stubl^e land, but he believed that under present conditions it wonld be 
more profitable to grace stodc on those paddocks that had been cropped sac* 
cessiveLy for two or three jears. When cropping stnbble land, one conld not 
depend on the moisture that had been stored in the sou daring the previous 
year, but in most cases a profitable crop could be grovm on good fallow land if 
the subsoil was in the right conditimL Fallowing, to obtain the best resnlts, 
sboold, in most instances, be commenced immediately after seeding, and be 
completed by the end of Angnst. For that distriet he advocated woikdng the 
land to a depth of .^in. to 4in. Where a farmer had sheep, it was a good plan 
to run the fiock on, ;the fallow <to keep the weeds in cheek If the land was 
very wet during fallowing, 50 to 100 acres should be ploughed, and if the 
we^s were m^ing a strong grovrth the plough should be stopped, and a set 
of harrows or a spring cultivator should be run over the land to loll the weeds. 
The spring'toothed cultivator shonld be worked in the spring to destroy the 
weeds on the fallow and to assist in the preparation of the seedbed. The 
harrows should be worked after every fall of rain to help the soil to retain 
the moisture. Prior to the sowing of the seed, the land should be worked 
with the cultivator to a depth of about lin, to liin. to form a good seedbed. 
After the drilling vras completed the land could be finally worked with the 
harrows. 


YADNABIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.09in.). 

June 26th. — ^I^esent: 15 members. 

'Thb Advantages of the Combine over the Dritx and Cultrator.— I n a 
paper on this subject, Mr. E. J. Bolling said he wished to point out the advantages 
of the combine as a time and money saver for the farmer. The price paid for a 
Id-row combine was about £100, and the machine could be worked with eight 
horses over almost any class of soil in that district. A 9ft. spring-tyne cultivator 
would cost about £50 and would require seven horses to work it. A 16-row drill 
would coat approximately £75 or £80, and would require four horses. The total 
cost of the drill and cultivator would be from £125 to £130, therefore there would 
1)6 a saving of £25 or £30, besides one driver and three extra horses. Other 
advantages were that the seed was sown on a better seedbed, and was more evenly 
distributed, also there was not so much spaee left between the rows for weeds to 
thrive. He was of the opinion that if a farmer once used the combine he would 
not go back to the drill , The combine was provided with a forecarriage, therefore 
there was no weight on the necks of the horses, and the collars were not damaged 
as with the poles of w ordinary drill. He found the beet way was to drill round 
and round the paddock; no time would then be wasted turning comers. As the 
machine could be put out of gear whilst working, the comers would noh have to 
be drilled twice. During the discussion, Mr. W. E. Hier thought it wotild not 
pay' the farmer to scrap Ms drill and cultivator and purchase a combine, but if 
he had the choice he would certainly buy the latter. He thought the drill could 
be provided with a forecarriage witii advantage. Mr. J. J. Beer said the combine 
was an eflicient implement on good land, but took the place of a hoe-drill only, 
and that implement would work better than a. combine in large stumpy country. 
He was not in favor of a forecarriage on the drill. Mr. E. J. Richardson observed 
that when a combine was used, the wheat was sown quickly,, and received all 
the winter rains. Mr. 0. Forbes said the combine was an advantage over drill 
where the land had been prepared for the drill and heavy rains -fell before 
drilling was completed. He was of the opinion the implement was not a success 
in new mallee country, and it would not pay the fanner to have one for working 
the f^ow only. Mr. P. J. Dolling considered a combine would work where a 
hoe-drill would not, because the clearance was greater, and the tynwi, on gdag 
5wr the stumps, loosened the rubbish, whereas the hoe-drill was likely to dn^ it 



METTERS’ 

Niifrend Spraying Outfit 

Manufactured entirely in our works, and can be 
supplied to meet any requirements. 

We have a most complete catalogue of Spray Plants to 
work by hand power, by horse tractor power, or by engine 
power. We can provide for the tiny little home garden or 
tor the largest orchard. 



ILLUSTBATmO OUR TYPE B. POWER OUTFIT. 

ALL PARTS OF PUMP ARE STANDARDIZED; NO 
DIFFICULTY TO OBTAIN REPLACEMENTS, AND ARE 
MANUFACTURED OF SPECIAL METAL TO RESIST THE 
SPECIAL SPRAY COMPOUNDS. 


Write for oar Complete Illustrated Price List 
Forwarded Free to any part. 


METTERS, Umited, 

142, RUNDLE STREET, ADELAIDE. 

SPECIAL NOZZLES FOR BLOW-FLY PEST. 
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u)on^. He did not consider it a }»ood implement for new mallea land, but it 
spread the seed well on fallow land. He had gone over 400 acres with his combine 
and liad broken only one tyne. He used a set of trailers behind the combine. 
Mr. F. W. Jericho had worked a combined implement successfully during last 
seeding, and he thought it would work well on new mallee land if the front row 
of iviies were raised. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. A. Jericho) said he was not 
favorably impres.sed with a forecarriage on a drill. 


YEELANNA. 

July 2l8t. — Present: 10 member and two visitors. 

Germination Tests. — Mr. E. Wemyss reported having conducted the follow- 
ing germination tests with small quantities of grain: — Unpickled wheat gave a 
germination of 83.5 per cent. Wheat turned over on the floor three times with 
a shovel in a 1 per cent, solution of bluestone gave a germination of 75 per 
cent. Wheat hung in a bag in a 1 per cent, solution of bluestone for the same 
time as it took to turn the wheat pickled on the floor gave a germination of 82 
per cent. A ’long and keojj discussion followed. 


GEEEN PATCH, July 23rd. — The meeting discussed the increased fares and 
freights between Port Adelaide and Port Lincoln. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. 
R. L. C. Sinclair) presented the annual report, and the oflicers were elected for 
the forthcoming year. , 

LIPSpN, June 23rd.— Mr. E. J. Barraud delivered an interesting address, 
^‘The Tractor verms Horses,'' and a keen discussion followed, in which each 
member present took part. The delegates to the Annual Congress were also 
appointed. 

MOUNT HOPE, April 28th. — A paper, entitled “What a Child can I^earn from 
a Well Arranged School Garden," was read by Mr. V. Wiadrowski. He dealt 
with the subject first from the point of view of the nature of the undertaking in 
the garden, and secondly, the education which a child would secure from these 
operations. Starting with the seed bed, he discussed its structure, enumerated 
the plants which should constitute the garden, and described the operations of 
budding, grafting, cincturing, and praniog. The cross fertilisation of plants, 
such as poppies, was suggested as likely to be of particular interest to school 
children. An interesting discussion followed, in the course of which it was sug- 
gested that the paper might, with advantage, be read before the local school 
children, 

YEELANNA, June 23rd. — Present: 10 members and three visitors. — The 
monthly meeting of the Branch took the form of a question box. One member 
asked for information respecting the best month for lambs to be dropped. The 
general opinion was that May was the best month. In answer to another ques- 
tion, members thought that Canaan would he the best variety of wheat to sow on 
new land in that district. Tlic officers for the ensuing 12 months were then elected. 

TALIA, June 16th. — VarioUvS matters of interest were discussed before a large 
attendance of members. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

BLOCK E. 

June 26th. — Present: 21 members. 

.Buddint. anp Grafting. — In the course of a paper dealing with this subject, 
Mr. W. E. Ashenden said budding rfiould be performed when the sap in the 
tree was flowing strongly. The bark of the tre^ should lift easily on being 
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raise'i and the eap should follow the incision made with the knife. A j»hnrp 
knife was most necessary, and a bone or wooden blade slionld be used fvir 
raising the bark. Only mature buds should bo used, and these should be selected 
from approved stocks. It was important to bind the cut in order to exclude 
air and water, but care should be exercised not to cover the bud. Gruftiug 
should l)e performed in a careful manner, great care In'ing taken to see that 
the inner bark or scion and stock united, otherwise the graft would not “take." 
Grafting wax was to be preferred to clay, because the former wa.>5 waterproof 
and did not crack. The following rceipe for making grafting wax was 
supplied by Mr. AsUeuden: — Melt in a tiu over a stove, not over an o[)eii lire, 
IJilte. beef dripping without salt, add 2lb8. of beeswax that has lieeu cut into 
small pieces; stir well and add lib. of powdered resin. Boil the mixture for 
half an hour. The wax if properly made should “work up” in the hands and 
keep for an indefinite period. 


KI KI. 

May 26th. — Present: five members. 

The Working Man's Block. — ^In the eoura<‘ of a paper under the title, “Tiie 
Possibilities of the District for the Laborer to Make a Home and a Living,” 
Mr. L. Angus suggested that the man working for an employer should make an 
application! to the Land Board for a block of land containing about 20 acres to 
40 acres on the sandy slopes overlookii^f the township of Ki Ki. Any time that 
the laborer had at his own disposal he could be engaged on his own piece t»f 
land grubbing and preparing about 10 acres of the block for the cultivation of 
fruit trees and vines. A site should be selected for the house, and the stone for 
building could be taken off the block and carted ready for the building. The 
Temaining area of land could be sown with a crop of hay for feed for the 
horse which would be necessary to cultivate the garden. Mr. Angus thought the 
grapes could be dried or syrup manufactured from them, for he believed tht 
time was not far distant when grape syrup would take the place of sugar. 


LAMEROO (Average annual rainfall, 16.5.'>in.). 

May 26th. — Present: 15 members. 

Utility I^oultry. — The following paper was contributed by Mr. W. 
Kriewaldt: — “To make this paper as interesting and instructive ns possible I 
shall first of all endeavor to show whether poultry, as a side line, can be raised 
profitably on a farm. The most simple way to do this will be to quote from the 
records of my flock. The following is a record of 100 pullets — Wiite Leghorns 
that were hatched during the month of September. These pullets commenced 
to lay in February. The cost of rearing these pullets, figuring all food coti- 
snnied at its market value, was ds. per bird, nmking a total of £20. From 
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February, 1922, to February, 1923, these hens cost £35 more in feed, lime, shell- 
grit, See. This makes a total of expended to rear and feed pullets for one 
year after commencing to lay. The profits derived from these birds were as 
follows: — 1,700 dozen eggs at an average of Is. 3d. per doz., amounting to a 
total of £106 5s. This leaves a net profit of £51 58 . for the 100 hens. The 
time expended to care for these birds was about half an hour each day. These 
figures, I thii^, prove conclusively that the hens paid, and paid well for the 
labor and trouble spent on them. One of the main points in the successful 
rearing of the birds is to start off with a good laying strain of one of the recog- 
nised utility breeds. First and foremost amongst these, ranks the White Leghorn, 
with the Black Orpington, Brown Leghorn, and Bed Sussex following close 
behind. The Black Orpin^on and Red Sussex have the added advantage of 
being excellent table birds. There ar» several ways in which a beginner can 
make a start with pure-bred poultry. The best plan for the farmer, who already 
has some poultry, would be to buy settings from some reliable breeder. Later 
on, if he feels so inclined, he could pen up the pullets reared on the farm with 
a good cockerel of the same breed, and so form a good breeding pen. In this 
manner he could gradually cull out the mongrels and breed up a flock of pure- 
bred birds. There are two methods a farmer can use to hatch out chickens, 
namely, with a broody hen or with an incubator. If he only desires to keep a 
flock of 150 to 200 hens, the broody hen would be the simpler method. But any 
number over this would require an incubator and a brooder. The hot air in- 
cubators are the most commonly used. These are just as efBcient as the hot water 
incubators, but require more constant and skilful attention. I would advise 
buying a large machine, not less than a 200-egg capacity. The reasons for this 
are as follows: — 1. You can hatch out all chickens at the right time. That 
means here during the month of September. At that time the roughest winter 
weather is over, but there is still plenty of green grass, which is one of the 
most essential foods to promote growth and early maturity. 2. The chickens 
during the first week need a great deal of care and attention, and so, by having 
them all out at tlie same time, this would only need to be given once. While 
one is caring for them it is just as easy to care for 500 as for 20, 3. The 
larger machines take much less fuel in proportion to heat them. When we add 
to this the fact that a large machine needs no more care or attention than a 
small one, the advantages of a large machine are apparent. The correct 
temperature at which to run an incubator is lOldeg. the first week, 102deg. the 
second week, and 103deg. the third week. If the chickens commence to hatch 
out on the evening of the twentieth day it can be taken that the mean tempera- 
ture has been correct. One of the main difficulties with incubators, especially 
in this district, is the moisture problem. The only advice I can give on this 
point is to follow the directions of the incubator manufacturers as closely as 
possible, but instead of beginning with the moisture as directed, start two 
or threo days earlier, because this climate has a tendency to dry out the eggs 
more rapidly than usually happens in other parts of the world. It is often a 
good plan, wljen one notices that the eggs are chipping, to sprinkle them with 
luke-warm water, taking care, however, to do this quickly in order not to chill 
the eggs. Then the flame should be turned up o little higher, because the water 
will cause the temperature in the incubator to drop. Very soon the temperature 
will go up to about 104deg. or 105deg. F. and this will cause the warm air to 
take up the moisture on the eggs and commence circulation. The lining and 
shell of the egg are softened by this moist air, and the chickens are enabled to 
break through more easily and without sticking to the shell. After the chickens 
are hatched they should have no feed for 24 hours. After this some flaked oats, 
bread crumbs, and the hard-boiled yolk of an egg can be given to them. This 
should constitute the feed for the first week. After that they can be given 
crushed wheat and other crushed cereals. They need constant care during the 
first week, but after that, if they have a run of their own where they can be 
fed, they practically take care of themselves, if the .weather is fine. If the 
brooder is put into the run, the chickens soon learn to go in and get warmed up 
after being out for a while. The sexes should be separated as soon as one 
can distinguish them. It is a good plan to pen up the cockerels and get them 
ready for market as soon as possible. If they are of a light breed it will not pay 
to keep them more than three to four months, because, as I mentioned before, 
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it coats 48. to feed them until five months of age. The prices for them usuaUy 
range from Ss. to 48. so they are often raised at a loss. Many of the commercial 
poultry breeders kill the cockerels as soon as they cun be distinguished. There 
are two different methods of feeding adopted by the leading poultry men, 
namely, the dry mash and the wet mas^ The simpler, and more suitable for 
a farmer is the dry mash system. In this system all the mash is prepared some 
weeks ahead, and the hens can help thenisclves. The following is a mash that 
is being used by many poultry farmers:— lOOllw. of bran, ‘2O01bs. of pollard, 
ilb. of salt, added to this bone-meal and blood meal or meat-meal. The last 
named article I have alw’ays given -more or leas according to the time of the 
year. This should all be mixed thoroughly and placed in a dry hopper, arranged 
*80 that the birds can help themselves. They are not sufficiently fond of it to 
gorge themselves, but will eat it if they cannot find enough other food. In 
this way one ne^ not be afraid of under or over feeding. In the wet mash 
system, the same feeds are fed, but they have to be mixed fresh daily, and as 
the hens are very fond of the wet mash, there is a danger of over-feediug them 
and getting them too fat. Especially is this the case with the heavy breeds. In 
coiii'lusion, I would like to say that in my opinion a good hen, well taken care 
of, will make a pro6t that will compare favorably with any one of our fanning 
operations.” 


LOXTON (.\verage uuiiual rainfall, I2lu. to lllin.'). 

May 31st. 

Citrus Culture.— In the course of a pajK'r dealing with the care of citrus trees 
from the time of planting up to the third year of growtli in tlie orchard, Mr. 
S. V. Fuller first gave a brief outline of the history and peculiarities of tlm 
citrus family. The paper then read as follows: — “The citrus family is a most 
hardy and long living one, provided conditions are not altogether uncongenial, 
and will respond quickly and readily to good treatment. The trees are able to 
withstand great heat, and a few degrees of frost without damage. Citrus trees 
arc particular in one respect; they will not stand cold wet feet, they must have 
good drainage, or an ideal soil consisting of a strong sandy loam with a gravelly 
or open subsoil. It is surprising how well orsinges will do in a naturally poor 
soil, provided they liave fair treatment and good drainage. The wants of this 
family are peculiar, and to some extent different from thcjsc of other fruits, 
and 1 believe failure in orange culture in many eases, is Jiot so much due to 
effects of soil and climate, as carelessness or ignorance in tlie management of 
the trees. I consider the planter should conflider carefully the following eight 
points in order to bring about good results; — (1) Suitable climate and soil; (2) 
proper preparation of the soil; (3) correct stock trees worked on and procurcfl 
from healthy selected stock; (4) a regular supply of congenial food; (5) water 
supply during periods of drought; (6) to disturb the roots as little .as po.ssibli*; 
(7) to keep the ground free from weeds and undergrowth; (8) shelter from 
strong winds. Assuming the intending planter has found a suitable spot, and 
paid due attention to soil preparation (by this I mean land to ho well broken 
up by means of a plough and subsoiler to a depth of 18in. to 20in. if possible), 
the next point to be observed is the selection of the trees. Naturally these 
should be of a robust, healthy appearance, and of a good dark green color, but 
particular care must be paid to the stock on which the plant is to be budded. 
There are a nuniber of stocks that the orange family can be worked on, such as 
citronella, seedling orange, Seville, and citrus trifoliata, and otliers. Of tlicse 
citronella and seedling orange are to be preferred. In these parts, and in fact 
anywhere in the Murray Valley suitable for orange culture, I certainly give 
citronella first place, because it is undoubtedly hardier, and also brings the tree 
to maturity more quickly. Citronella must have good drainage, and although I 
have seen it doing apparently well in heavy soils on the Adelaide plains, it does 
not live long, and occasionally a tree will go off suddenly at an early age, on 
cold soilfl with indifferent drainage. Seedling orange is undoubtedly a good stock and 
one which grows better on cold sticky soils than citronella, but it is slow, and given 
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flie advantage of the good drainage we have in these parts, why not use the 
eitronella in preference. Next comes the planting. T^ere are two planting 
seasons, before and after winter; never attempt to shift oranges during cold or 
\vet weather. When trees are planted in the autumn, there is a certain amount 
of warmth in the ground, root action begins quickly, plants revive after removal, 
and become firmly established before the advancement of winter, and, further, 
these trees are in a good position to stand up to the first hot spell in the coming 
summer. I may state here that although, generally, autumn planting is ad- 
vantageous, yet it does occur sometimes that a late summer causes a late harden- 
ing of the young plant which renders it somewhat too tender for removal. 
Inquiries as to this should be n»ade from the nurseryman, and if necessary, 
planting would be better left until the forthcoming September. On receipt of 
]jl;tnts from the nursery, w'atcr them well over the leaves before removing them 
from the case. Plant at once if possible, but if not, place the trees in a shed 
sheltered from the wind until a more conveiiieut time. Great care must be taken 
to avoid damage to tlie young fibrous roots. These are all wanted, and neither 
must they be exposed to the air longer than is absolutely necessary. Clioose if 
possible, a moist or dull day for planting. Be careful not to plant the young 
trees too deeply. In some soils, this is a fruitful cause of a disease known as 
collar rot. Remove one-half of the growth on the trees at the time of planting, 
the young roots cannot support so much at that time. Oranges and lemons 
should be planted from 20ft. to 24ft. apart each way. The Mandarin or 
Tangerine section being less robust in habit is space<i from 15ft. to 18ft. apart- 
After the trees have been planted, the soil must be kept thoroughly cultivated, 
weeds kept down, and regularly worked for the first year. The usual periods 
of irrigations which hold good in irrigation settlements are too far apart, and 
during a hot spell, young trees suffer fron> drought before the next water supply 
comes aloug. In tliis case use must be made of the water cart. Young tree-? 
.'illowcd to become over dry arc in danger of becoming sunburnt and bark bound, 
wliich materially affects their future, if imleed it does not ruin them altogether. 
Citrus fruits have greater requirements than many other fruits in the way of 
nmnures, because they practically have no rest period. No sooner is one crop 
off tlmn another is on the way, and so they are working all the time. For the 
first two years, the m.anures applied should l)e placed fairly close to the trees. 
After the trees are two years old, the manure can be either drilled or broad- 
(‘iisted down the rows. Superphosphate and bone dust are botli excellent manures 
for young eitrua trees, or a mixture of the two may be used. Dressings of 2cwts. 
to dewts. per acre are sufficient up to two to three year old trees. Apply bone 
dust in autumn, sujjerphosphate in spring, and cultivate ijnmediately afterwards. 
An important point witli newly planteil tree.s is that of making a light mulcli 
around the tree. This keeps off the direct rays of tlie aun, and retains the 
moisture for a much longer period. Stable manure, grass, or old straw can be 
used for this purpose. Stable manure, of course, brings best results because it 
adds a certain amount of nutriment to the soil. At the end of tlie first year the 
appearance of the young tree will be more or less a bunch of short shoots from 
12in. to 18in. long. Nnlliing very definite can bo done nt this stage in the way 
of pruning, but at the end of the third year, providing the tree has had fair 
treatment, many of tlie shoots should he anything from 2ft. to 5ft. in length, 
and from those the future tree has to be framed. Select three strong shoots 
growing away in opposite directions if possible. These are to be the first 
mains, all otlier shoots must be cut back close into the stem, but do not entirely 
remove the leaves on the small remaining portion, because these help to provide 
sliade from the sun. The heads of citrus trees should always be trained low, so 
as to provide shade for the stems. These first main limb.s must not be lost sight 
(if, although it will be found that in after years, other mains will introduce 
themselves higher up as the free grows, but with a definite framework to start on 

from the first set. it will be found much easier ami more convenient to arrange those 
that come after in tlieir proper places. In conclusion, I must allude to one point, 
that is never work a plough in the orangery after the second year. You cannot 
[ilough without injury to the roots. All the most important roots of the orange 
arc close to the surface, and if the plough is worked damage must be caused, 
wliich is bound to have its effect on the young trees.” 
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TAXATION TIME IS HERE!! 

All Income Tax Returns for the 12 months ended 
June 30th are now due. 

SAVE TIME, WORRY, AND MONEY 
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mail by return a form which will make taxation EASY. 
You will SAVE TIME AND WORRY by following our simple 
method, and, in addition, SAVE MONEY, because your 
returns will be correctly prepared and your taxable 
income reduced to a legitimate minimum by claiming 
all allowable deductions. 

Do not hesitate! It costs nothing 
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THE INCOME TAX COMPILER 

COMPANY, LIMITED, 

UNIVERSAL BUILDINGS, GRENFELL ST., ADELAIDE, 

Public Accountants and Auditors, Taxation 
Attorneys, Financial and Real Estate Agents. 

Dekbctorr : 

G. £. Thompson, Manager. 

I. Golosky, a C.U.A.. A.A.I.S, I A. Saiiie, A.F.I.A., Secrptary 
(Late of State Taxation Dept ) | (I^ate of Federal Taxation Dept.). 
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MONAKTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14m. to 15m,). 

June 23rd. — ^Present: 15 members. 

Cleaning and Working New Land. — Mr. E. Hartmann, in a paper on this 
subject, said that the first work to be done on new land was breaking down the 
scrub, and that could best be performed with a scrub roller and six horses. The 
rolling should be carried out during October or November, in order to allow the 
timber to become thoroughly dry for burning. The best time for burning, he 
thought, was during the end of February. Ploughing could then be commenced. 
Oats would be the best first crop to sow on sandy soil; one would then be more 
likely to get enough stubble for a good burn the next year to destroy as many of 
the shoots as possible. During the second season the land should be sown again, 
with lOOlbs. of manure to the acre. After the crop had been taken off, the stock 
could be kept on the land for some time to knock down the straw in preparation 
for another burn. The land should theu be left for two years without cropping. 
During the discussion which followed, some of the members thought that the 
most effective method of clearing shoots from new land was to crop it for four 
years in succession. The last crop would be a poor one, but the practice would 
pay by assisting to clear the land. One member said he would crop three times, 
twice with oats and then with wheat. He- said he could get the best stubble 
burns from oats. Mr. Hartmann would plough new land liin. to 2in. deep. 


MOOROOK. 

June 29th. — Present: 11 members and visitors. 

Vine Diseases. — A paper dealing with the subject, ‘*Vitie Diseases," was 
contribtited by Mr. S. Sanders and read by the Hon. Secretary {Mr. E. A. Lidtli- 
coat). Tiie paper dealt chiefly with the ways of detecting and treating black spot 
and oidiiim, and the writer laid stress on the importance of timely and effective 
applications of fungicides. For oidium, two dustings of sulphur were usually 
sufficient to cheek the disease. These should be given just prior to the flowering 
of the vines and during fine weather. For black spot the writer preferred an acid- 
iron mixture for a winter treatment, thorough applications being absolutely 
necessary to deal effectively with the disease. 


MURRAY BRIDGE. 

May i6th. — Present: 20 members and visitors. 

Is Lucerne the Most Profitable Crop that can be Grown on Local 
Swamp Lands? — The meeting took the form of a, debate on this question. 
Mr. J. G. Kuehel, in speaking for the affirmative, said that lucerne had long 
been recognised as the king of fodders, and he believed that it would long 
continue to be so recognised on account of its great value as a fodder. Lucerne 
was a great protein producer. It could be reckoned that a crop of lucerne 
would give 10 tons of green fodder per acre. Other fodders would only give two 
crops per annum at most, whereas five cuts of lucerne could readily be obtained, thus 
the lucerne would give a much higher value of protein. The speaker considered 
the cost of establishing a stand of lucerne would l)e about 11s. 8d. per acre. 
Most other crops would cost more. Mr. F. Hanuaford, leading the negative side, 
said it was a good thing to have a little lucerne, but not at the expense of 
pushing out all other crops. A very necessary thing in dairy farming was a 
balanced ration. Lucerne was pmctically dune in Marcli, and maize was a crop 
that was cheap to grow on reclaimed swamp laud, and would give yields up to 
40 tons per acre where the conditions were suitable. For winter feeding berseem 
had proved a splendid fodder, and with maize in summer, would give both 
variety and quantity. Also oats and tares or oats and peas gave good results, 
and should be more generally grown. Lucerne should be kept, but a rotation 
of crops was most important. Moreover, lucerne should be cut in the cool of 
the morning or evening to prevent loss of leaves in hot weather, which meant 
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nuu'h lahor at an inconvenient tinu'. Mv. K. Nels(»n, tlie second -peakoi t\n tlie 
alfirmative, the low state of the river and the salinity of tlie water freiiin-ntly 
made irrigation in autumn very diflfieult, 80 that it was (»flfn imi'cssible In get 
iHTSiHun sufficiently early. By sowing rotation erops late in winter, the snnuner 
rrop would lx* made late, t.e., the mai/,o wuulil have t<» K* s<iwii in November. 
Moreover, rotation cropjiing temh*d to induce the growth of weeds. It wa> (*ften 
itmnd that the wild millet choked out Japanese millet. Also the rotinion of 
( ro|*s tended to exhaust the soil much ini>re than did lucerne. The surj)Uis lucerne 
of sununer could easily Ih‘ ecmsi^rved for winter, and the lucerne piuMocks eould 
be grazed at the same time, thus giving greim and dry todder at tlie same time, 
u fact which could not be said for any other fod«ler. Mr. Kleicher. fur tin- 
negative, said lucerne was good, hut more variety was needed, and il was nearly 
always possible to irrigate in autumn ami start tlie rotation crop. The wild 
millet trouble could be overcome liy good cultivation, ami or t tuns of goo<l 

.atcii hay eould be grown \tor acre in winter. Moreover, tuo niinli lucertii* 
luintod the dairy produce, and was wasted if fed alone in excessive »]n!nitities 1o 
cuttle. Also other crops eould be grown on the swatnp lamis. which' did not 
dei'cnd <in the dairying iminstry. Mr. J. [.ciniiaini. for the aflivimitive, said 
hn-enie was not an expensive crop to grow, and that its value per !u-re could 
Ih- reckoned as £lb wmtli of cut bieeriie and V' worth of gra/ing, etiiiulling 
viilni' per acre, from a eost ]n‘r aere of 11s. Md. to establish, lie eonsideivd 
that maize on the same reckoning would be about tli Ms. per acre, bvciinsi- he 
coii'^idered that maiziv gave mueli huvor results than were iiuoled by the 
iH'poiieiits. He nmintained that on a protein basis a ton of mai/.<’ would lie 
with lis,. while a (on of bicenie would be worth 7s. lid. .Mr. A, K. Ilillun, 
for tlie negntivo, said it was a mistake, as the negative side liad said. Iliiil 
ilairyiiig was the only or mo.st important form of industry to which the s\viiiii;i 
lands could bo put. Analysis had shown that the soil was similar to the ricli 
Inml of (lie valley of the Nile, which wandd growl cotton and many otln'r 
valuable crops. It had. been proved by a niends'r of their Branch that fruit could 
be grown profitnlily on the swamp lands. The trees bore regular and lu'iivv 
<Tops of fruit of an exeollent <|uality, and many blockers were making a succes.s 
of vegetable eulBiro. As population increased the swamp lands conbl be made 
tu support a large iiiunber of people, and produce much mor<‘ revenue than 
would be the (-ase if the swamps were rosfriclod to dairying and lucerne growin';. 


I’AHILL.A (Average annnal rainfall, Itlin. to 171 m.). 

April ‘J4th. — Present: eight members. 

t'O.MBLNED DKU.I. .VNO Ct.’LTIV.M'OK V. t^F.U.Ml.VTE I MIM.KM FNTS. — 1 1 ) the colll'sc of 
a sluirt paper dealing with this snl),ject, Mr. J. A. Mann said many advantages 
i-oulil be claimed by the comt>ine over the separate inipiements. In the first 
]dace there was that of eost. A 25-hoc drill cost £00, and a 12ft. cut cultivator 
£6"), or £155 for the two implements. A combine could be jmrehased ffir £120, 
which meant a saving of £J5. One man was able to operate the condiine, and 
2.) acres of land could be covered each day without any ilitTicnlty. 'Phe sin-aker 
laintondod that witli the conilMiie, the see<l and fertilizer were |dace<l on a better 
seed bed than was the case with the separate implements. Again, with tin* 
ciimtiitie, the fallow could be worked back witlmut the assistance of any oth»‘r 
inijilement, .and as a weed killer, he kiuwv of no better imoliine, provided tin- 
land wa.s cleared of roots and bushes. Mr. Mann stated that in the Wiinmera 
districts of Victoria, the rombine was a most popular Implement and many of the 
fanners in that district used the machine to do their summer fallowing. The 
paper provoked a good discussion and opinion was fairly <*ven!y dividial ft)r and 
against the combine. 

The Bridle v. The Sfking Draught Pia)i:oh.— M r. A. W. WVIden, wim icarl 
.a stiort paper dealing with this subieet, expresseci the opinion that the spring draught 
was very superior to the bridle draught on (^loughs. In the first idan* the 
spring draught gave a greater land clearance, wltich permitted stumps .'ind buslies 
to pass through the plough unhindered. The springs also rciieved the jarring 
on the shoulders of the horses, and the plough bodies wonbl .iiiiiip without 
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causing the chains to tighten. The spring plough would also work land which 
a bridle plough would not cultivate. The wear and tear on the springs and other 
fittings would in all probability be more expensive than the wear and tear on 
bridles, but if the farmer wanted to root the stumps out of the land, the spring 
draught implement would do the job just as well as the bridle draught plough. 
An interesting discussion followed in which the majority of members favored 
the spring draught plough. 


PAPILLA (Average annual rainfall, 16m. to 17in.). 

June 22nd. — Present; eight members and two visitors. 

Fallowing. — The following paper was contributed by the Hon. Secretary 
(Mr. C. S. Foale); — ^“The practice of fallowing is becoming more and more 
generally adopted, because it is now more fully recognised that a crop grown 
on fallow yields heavier returns than one grown on grass or stubble land. To 
grow heavy crops, it is neeesary to build up the soil; this we do, not only by the 
application of fertilisers, but also by fallowing. During the fallow period, the 
land apparently lies dormant, but it is really working under the influence of the 
sun and atmosphere to store op plant foods, and it is also storing moisture for 
the subsequent crop. This storing of moisture is probably the most important 
action of fallow, for without moisture the plant foods, natural or artificial, 
cannot be made available to the crop. Fallowing, therefore, is a form of water 
conservation — as well as a soil improver — by which the rainfall of two years 
is made available to one crop. The chief points to be considered in relation to 
fallowing are how and when it should be done. The first of these points may 
be passed over briefly as the general rule is to use a share plough where the 
land is clean, or a disc where there is rubbish or bushes. The depth of ploughing 
comes under tliis heading, and may raise a debatable point, because some 
farmers favor deep ploughing, others shallow. The cliief consideration is that 
the soil be completely and evenly cut and turned right over, tlius burying the 
grass and weeds which will then soon become decomposed. An average depth of 
from 2*in. to 3in. is quite sufficient. In this country it is rather dangerous to go 
much deeper, because too much clay is brought to the surface. The better practice, 
if deep ploughing is desired, is to increase the depth slightly each time of 
ploughing, l)ut it has yet to be proved whether deep ploughing is an advan.tage 
in our district. When to fallow is a very important point, and one on which there 
is some difference of opinion, but it is now becoming the recognised thing to 
fallow as early as possible after seeding. When this is done weeds are ploughed 
under before they have obtained a firm root-hold in the soil and before they 
have used up the plant food required for the next crop. June fallowing is 
preferable if at all possible, but anything later than August is, as a rule, of 
very little use. Summer fallowing is fast coming into vogue, and in districts 
where it has been practised for some years past, such as the western districts 
of Victoria, and in our own district to a limited extent, it has been proved that 
summer fallow yields a heavier ciop than even early winter fallow. February 
and March are the periods during which summer fallowing is done. The land, 
although dry, ploughs up well when good sharp shares are used. Land that has 
been out for a year ploughs more readily than stubble land. Of course the job is a 
dusty one, but it is worth that disadvantage, and is also worth the further dis- 
advantage of wearing out a few sets of shares. Immediately seeding is over 
tlie summer fallow should be harrowed. This will give a fine level surface, and 
clods that may have been turned up can easily be broken, because they are 
damp. The cultivator should now be brought into work which will destroy all 
weeds tliat germinated whilst seeding was in progress. Fallovving is the surest 
and most up-to-date method of preparing to grow a good crop, and it is to be 
hoped that farmers will fully recognise this fact, so that in the not far distant 
future, all the wheat crops of the State will be grown on well worked fallow, 
thus greatly increasing the present low average yield. We wUl be forced to 
increase the average yield to make wheat-growing pay, for the high price for 
wheat of the past few years will not, on present indications, be maintained lit 
the future.’' 
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PARILLA WELL (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

June 25th. — Present: 14 members and three visitors. 

Question Box. — Mr. Slater asked the members if they -thought it advisable to 
feed off a forward wheat erop. Members thought it might be an advantage on 
new land, but with the present methods of fallow and seeding after rain with 
a variety of wheat to suit the time of sowing that would not be necessary, nor 
would it be advisable. Mr. Mitchell asked, ‘'Is it advisable, when fallowing, to 
I'lough sand hills deep or shallow!-’ Mr. J. W. Johnston replied that sand hills 
should be ploughed as shallow as possible. In answer to the question, Would 
it pay to have an expert in our district to class small flocks of sheep, and advi«e 
on the class of ram.s to use?” by Mr. J. E, Johnston, the members thought th.Tt 
more should be done by farmers to improve their flocks by culling and getting 
sheep more of one class. It would then probably pay to procure an expert. 


PATA. 

June 27th, — Pre-sent; nine membeis, 

tIORRECT Time for Sekdino o.n tub Mcurav L.vxds.— The Hon. Secretary 
(Mr, L. R. Best) contributed a paper on this subject. He thought it was 
generally agreed in that district timt early sowing was tlie best. Good crops had 
been secured from .seed sown as late as August, but as a general rule that 
practice would be disastrou.s. The average yield for the county of Alfred 
during the last seven years was a little under Obush. per acre, and that period 
included two exceptionally goo<l years. H(* thought the aveiage crop could ami 
.sltoiild be raised to lubush. per acre. He know of .scrub country in the lower 
north which was inferior to the quality of soil in that district, but from which 
a yield of over ITbush. per acre was obtained. Twelve years ago the average 
yield was Dbush. per acre, and that increase had been brought about through 
moro efficient methods of cultivation. The present practice whs to sow only 
fallowed laud to wlicat, and .sow a portion of the stubble to oats, from which 
the hay was cut. He thought the -time was not far distant when wheat would 
be sown on nothing Init fallow, and what little stubble Iheie was would be sown 
to oats. It was a well-known fact that there were only, at the mo.st, three 
•iViV'ks of ideal se(‘ding weather which followed immediately after the first 
seasouablo rains, and he contcndj’d that by taking full advantage of the good 
voeding weather, it would he possible to increase the yield by from 4l)ush. to 
flbusli. per acre. During the past two seasons he had observed very closely 
the results of sowing on his own farm, and found that wheat cropped within 
three weeks of the first rain averaged as follows; — ]y21-22, 14^bush. per acre; 
the average for the farm was only SHmsh. During 1922-211 the wheat sown 
at the fcame period after a good rain late in April averaged lobush., whereas 
the average for the whole of the crop was only iObush, per acre, thus proving, 
in his case, that late, or early dry sowing was a mistake. Fairly satisfactory, 
and in some cases very good results, had been obtained from wheat sown before 
rains, but he believed that nmch l)ctter results would be obtained by delaying 
sowing until the ground was moist enough to ensure a good and immediate 
germination. In. preparing stubhlf* land for seeding, he would burn off the 
stuliMo as soon as possible, cultivate it with n rigid tyne cultivator, pick off 
all the loose stumps, and then hairow' down to ensure all weed seeds being 
buried so that the rubbish would not germinate after a fall of rain. He would 
then pickle the seed whetd. If bluestone W'cre used, that could be done at any 
time previous to sowing. He had pickled seed w’heat when carting it into the 
barn at harv'cst time, aud had received excellent results from that practice. 
Many persons made the mistake of building a chaff shed too small for require- 
ments. He thought it should hold at least 8 tons of chaff, aud the farmer 
should never have to stop seeding operations to cut chaff. The drill, cultivator, 
and all the plant required for seeding should he overhauled, and all worn parts 
should be replaced, so that there would be no delay in that respect when the 
rain came. For seeding purposes he thought the best implement was the 
spring-tyne cultivator, because that implement made a splendid seedbed and was 
a good weed killer. With good clean fallow, and stubble that had been 
well worked after harvest, the cultivator would kill all the weeds that ger- 
minated, and it would then only, be necessary to use a light drill-harrow after 
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the drill. He thought that if a fanner had a 10ft. spring-tyne cultivator aud a 
20-disc drill with harrows attached, and 14 -horses, he would Imve ni> trouble in 
cropping 450 acres in three weeks, and he felt eoiitidenr if that niethoil were 
carried out there would be a welcome increase in the yields. During the 
discussion which followed, Mr. Fetch stated that he thought the farms were too 
large in that district. If the area of each holding were restricted to SOO or 
POO acres, the methods of culth-ation would im[>rove greatly. At the present 
time on the large farms the farmers, in a number of cases, had only half, and 
sometimes less, of their land cleared, and croppei! up to 800 or POO* acres eacli 
year with 12 or 14 horses. He wa.s sure that if the same plant wsis used 
to crop half the area, more wheat would ho grown. Mt'ssrs. .Mutter. Muv. 
F. Heitmann, and Priest also discussed the paj»er. 


YOUNGIIUSHAXI). 

June 28th. — Present: 10 members. 

Poultry as a Side Line. — Mr. W. H. Bates, who read a paper d(‘;vliiiu with 
this subject, said, whilst poultry-keeping was a very interesting and ['nditable 
.siile line on the farm, it was too often neglected on (he avenige holding. The work 
connected witli the fowls was by no means strenuous, and the gatlu’ring of llu‘ 
(ggs and the setting of the hens could Ik? )>erf<niued by (he women folk. Twd of 
the muiu factors that had to be taken into consideral’uui if a person wislird to 
make a success witli the poultry, were tlio jmlicious selection of a Ineed liiid 
careful management of the birds. The writer was of the opinion tlml there were 

only two breeds that were worthy of consideration, and tjn*y wme the M’liiti* 

Leghorn.s and Black Orpingtons. The chief points in the nmnagenicnt 'd' (he 
flock were cleanliness, feeding, hatching, patience, and enthusiasm, (‘le.anlinesfi. — 
Unless that important point -was strictly adhered to the farmer would l>e 

courting disaster, Im-Xuiusc disease and vermin would very soon enuse a grimt loss 

amongst the birds, and especially amongst chicken.s. All sheds and liouses used 
by the birds slunild be well ventilated, but not draughty. Str.iw roofs were 
cooler (han. any other form, of roof, cspi'cially in districts that liml very hot 
Slimmer weather. Feeding. — Fowls should be fed at regular hours, twice each 
(lay, ill the morning an<l the evening, with headiiig.s, screenings, and ollu-r 
grain. The diet should be oeeasionally vari(‘d by giving the birds a warm loasli 
*if bran end pollard mixed with green feed. In cold wcalluu- such a diet was 
conducive to egg production. If rabbits could be obtained on the farm, they 
c(]uld l)C boiled and the meat fed to the fowls. The water should always U' 
ki’i't in the shade, hhe troughs kept clean, and r.ii occasional dose of Kpsoni salts 
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added to the water, would help to keep the fowls in a healthy condition 
He was of the opinion that hatching chiekens in the natural way was the better 
method for the average farmer. Before setting tlie hen, care should he exerciac-l 
Jii selecting the eggs. Misshapen, doiible-yoiked, and thin-shelled eggs v.eiv- 
nseless. The hen should also i)e examined for tick and lice, because if sh, 
harbored such insects they would prove fatal to the chickens. If tlie hen ha-l 
scaly leg that disease would also be pa.«sed on to the young birds. Hatching shoiil^i 
be dune during the months of August and September, so that the birds would 
have finished moulting before the commencement of the cold weather, and wtmM 
lie laying when eggs were at a high price. The most prevalent diseases affectiiiii 
fowls were roup, rliarrhoea. and dysetdery, and the speaker strongly advised the 
de.struction of any Idrdg .ailing with sucli complaints. Scaly leg eould be cured 
by an application of kerosene and lard. Lice and tick were very dithculrt tu 
eradicate, but a continual spraying of the perches and houses with hot soap 
suds and kerosene would, in the majority of cases, get rid of the pests. All 
roosters slionld be separated from the laying hens. Mr. Bates thought that on 
the average farm a flock of from 200 to nOO birds could he kept without vei\ 
much bother, and these, if managed carefully, should return the farmer a profit 
of lOs. per head eaeli year. An interesting discussion followed, in which Messrs. 
J. and H. Gowliiig, G. Mann, and H. Brinkley took part. 


COOMANDOOK, June 20th. — An interesting discussion took place on the 
most suitable type of combined drill and cultivator to use in malice areas. Mr. 
Trcstrail read an article dealing with the valuable work of seed selection that 
had been performed by the late Mr. W. Farrar. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

BLACKHEATH. 

June 20th. — Present: nine members and three visitors. 

(!atti.k on thk Farm. — Mr. B, S. Tallrot, in a paper dealing with tliis subject, 
said the cow w/is one of the most useful and necessary domestic animals, 
supplying the liousehold as it did with milk, cream, and clrccse. On the 
majority of holdings devoted to agriculture the farmers did not bind themselyes 
to any particular breed, but there was no doubt that it would be more profitable 
for the fanner to see that the two or three cows that he kept were good ones 
and nut mongrels, as were so often seen on farais at the present time. Good 
food was a necessity if the cow was to give maximum returns. Green feed 
played an important part in milk production, but as that was not obtainable on 
most farms, good chaff, with liberal additions of bran or crushed oats, made an 
excellent substitute. Calves should be dropped in April or May, l>ecausft there 
was an excellent market for butter during those months. He considered it a 
mistake to milk the cowf right up to the time of calving. She should be allowed 
a spell of about three months in order to give her a chance to build up her 
constitution. The milking Shorthorn was a favored breed with farmers, because 
animals of that breed were of a {|uiet disposition, good milkers, and easy to keep, 
and when they had finished work at the bucket, they could be fattened and sold to 
the butcher at a good figure. The cows should be brought in quietly from the 
grazing paddocks, not chased about and excited with dogs, as was too often the 
case. 


CYGNET RIVEB. 

July 9th. 

Hay and Chaff. — lu a paper under this heading, Mr. H. Cook said in the 
growing of crops for hay one had to take into consideration the varieties of 
wheat or oats which were favored by working horses or animals being fattened 
for market. Clean land and clean seed were two most essential points in growing 
successful hay crops, and the quantities of seed and manure to be sown to the 
acre also required careful thought. Land on which it was intended to grow 
the hay crop should be fallowed and well cultivated, and advantage taken of the 
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iii'Ht iJiiiis for that purpose. For that diatriet, he did not advocate deep ploughiiij/. 
except on tlie rich river flats, where there was no danger of bringing the cIrt 
siilisoil to the surface. Mr. Cook favored a mixture of Calcutta Cape oats anil 
Le Huguenot ulical, .sown in the proportion of two of oats to one of wheat, 
Algerian oats were also u good crop for hay, but should be allowed to become 
tlioroughiy ripe before being cut, otherwise the hay would be bitter. Calcutta 
lats could be cut in the green stage. Le Huguenot was a solid atrawed wheai 
with a tall growth. Combination as a heavy weighing wheat was unsurpasseti. 
hut it could not be recommended for feeding in sheaves to horses. There were 
:i number of coarse wheats which produced good hay for feeding purposes, aini 
of tliat class he considered Florence the best, although somewhat light when put 
on tlie weighbridge. In cutting the crop, great care should be exercised to see 
that tlip hinder was tying a firm and gootl sized sheaf. Calcutta oats could 
stooked iuiinediately after the binder, as also could all kinds of wheat if cut at 
the right stage, but Algerian oats made a better product if allow’ed to lie in 
the fields for a day l>efore being placed into stooks. Carting should be coin- 
iiieiiced at the earliest )>os8ible opportunity, and the hay stored in a shdl. 
Whore no slu'd was aviiilable the stack should be built as high as possible on 
a sloping piece of land. The st.'ick could l)e made mouse proof by making a 
gutter 1ft. deep and from 4hi. to 6in. wide riglit around the stack. Galvanized 
iron sliould then be placed in the gutter, which could be filled in with cement. 
To make a good sample of chaff, the hay should l>e moistened with a spray puniji 
liefore being put through the cutter. Attention should also be paid to the knives 
to see that tliey were jjroperly set and sharpened. Tlie chaff was best stored 
loosely in a niousc proof shed, bin, or shed. The following estimate of what it 
cost to produce (me ton of hay with four horses was supplied by the speaker: — 
Ploughing 128., harrowing twice .’Is., drilling -Is., seed Ps., super Cs., rolling 28.. 
Idnding and twine IDs., stooking 28., carting os., cutting into chaff 10s., interest 
on plant 10s., making a total of £3 12s. for an average crop of one ton to the 
iicre. In referring to the feeding of horses, Mr. Cook said it was a grave 
mistake to give the horse's to<» much feed at one meal. Little and often was a 
much better practice. Extracts dealing with the “Destruction of Birds” were 
l■eiHl from tlie Journal of Afjrinilturc by Mr. J. J. O.sterstock. 


OUMKBACHA (Average anmial rainfall, 33.30in.). 

June 2i5th. — Pr<'scnt: nine members. 

Cakk iiv THE Hokse. — Mr. W. V. Bond contributed a paper on this subjeel. The 
stable, he said, should be the best the me^ns would allow. Many men recoin- 
iiieridoil feeding at regular hours, but in that district, when long trips to towu 
liad to be made, that could not convcniontly be earric<l out. He would advise 
currying u nosebag, ami giving the horse a feed whenever a stop was made. He 
had found that two short fee/ls w'ith good chaff and oats were much better on a 
lengtliy journey than one long feed. He was of the opinion that food played ;i 
more important part than the whip on a long journey. Water should be proviilol 
four or more times a day. Horses would tire more quickly for the want of ;i 
di’ink than they would for the want of food, especially during the hot weather. 
Grooming slioulil tw* done every inorning; all the dry sweat should be cleaned off. 
(Jure should also be taken to see that the harness fitted well and did not chafe, or 
that would soon cause a sore. When a horse became ol<l ami spiritlevs, he thought 
the best and most huiiiiiiK* method of disposing of the animal would be to shoot it. 
At the present day mechanical ingenuity was making rapid strides in dis 
placing animal labor, but he did not think the day would evei' come when tlu 
hor.“e could be dispensed with entirely. 


MEADOWS (Average annual rainfall, 25,52in.). 

June 27th. — Present: 10 members and two visitors. 

Farm B(X>kkeeping. — “A correct and comprehensive system of bookkeepiu? 
is just as necessary on the farm as it is in an ordinary business house,” said Mr. 
F. Vickery in a paper dealing with the above subject. Farmers frequently h;i'I 
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I gooii deal of difficulty in compiling their income tax returns. Such trouble was 
iluc to a lack of care, or system in keeping a correct rci-ord of sales, juirchases, 
Ptc. The heels of the cheque-book and the bank pass book certainly enabled 
Nile farmer to tell what moneys had been paid away and what imuieya* had been 
[received, but it was difficult to tell where the money came from. He lunl found 
tlie keeping of two accounts, one each for the house and the farm, an excelieut 
system of bookkeeping. The accounts should be kept seimnite and a note made 
on the heel of the cheque, shotving for whom the cheque was made out and for 
what purpose the money was paid away. On an up-to ilate farm, wlicrc revenue 
was constantly being received, complete accounts should bo kept for all ex- 
jHuiditure and revenue. To do that successfully it was jiecessnrv to have two 
,-}ish books in addition to the ledger. Failing that, two acrounts could be kept in 
the ledger; petty cash, or cash banked. When cash, cheques, &c., were rcieived, 
an entry should be made under one of those accounts, and the account written 
up whenever money was taken to the bank. liy such a system the farmer would 
be able to tell at a glance how much had been paid in, the jM'rcentage of im-onie 
from each line, and the money realised from each undertaking. The petty cash 
account was more difficult to handle, because no bank official hatl :inythiiig to 
.lo with the keeping of the figures, ('ash received should be totalled at the etui 
nf the mouth. The same should apply to all inoiieTS paid away. The iiccounts 
should be balanced at the end of each month and any deficiency should he paiil 
with a cheque drawn for that purpose, whilst any surplus could be shown as 
casli banked or cash in hand. If some such record of kw'ping trace itf tlie 
. xpeiuliture and revenue were adopted, the farmer would .stive himsoif endless 
trouble and inconvenience when the time arrived for him to make u]i his agri- 
cultural returns. 


RAPID BAY. 

July 7th. — Present: !"> mernimrs. 

The I’sE OF Kektiuserk. — Mr. (». Roper, who contributed a |.ii)K‘r dealing 
with this subject, said the present shortage of labor and the high rates ruling 
for wages, made it imperative that the fanner should get the liewt j)ossible 
returns from liis land. Before applying any fertiliser, the farmer should timl 
out which was the best kind of manure to use on his land. Jn their district 
which had a heavy rainfall, must of the land was devoid of lime, ami was subject 
to till* growth of sorrel. To improve such soil, a dressing of lime was uei-cssary. 
If it could bo procured, ho recommended a dressing uf bird guaiiu, 
which, was obtained from the islands on the south coast ui the Stnte. 
On dry lands that bad an abundance of lime, he reciimuKooliMl tlie use 
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of superphosphate. Wheat depleted the soil of av'ailable nitrates aivj 
soluble phosphoric acid, and it had been demonstrated that a 24hash 
crop removed IBlba. of phosphoric acid from the soil. It another crop was grown 
the following year, the phosphoric acid would have to be restored, and to do 
that it would he necessary to apply QOlbs. of superphosphate to the acre. Land 
that was continually being cropped required liberal dressing of manure to assure 
payable returns. He recommended the top dressing of pastures, and from 
experiments that he had carried out, he had proved that arti£cial manures could 
be applied to pastures with profitable results. By the adoption of that practice 
sour country could be sweetened, poor pastures could be enriched, and the 
carrying capacity of the land increased. The milk flow of both cows and ewea 
was increased, which was essential for the dairying and fat lamb industries, 
The best method of treating rough grass lands was to broadcast the fertiliser, 
but where the land was suitable the fertilisers could be distributed with the drill. 


ASHBOURNE, July 2.'lrd. — Mr. V. H. Payne read a paper “Points for Potato 
Growers,’’ in tlie course of which he stressed the necessity for the thorough 
preparation of the soil, and a personal inspection of the seed to ensure the 
success of the crop. An interesting discussion followed in which Messrs. C. Pitt, 
A. South, and H. R. Meyer took part. 

BLACKWOOD, July 16th. — Several subjects of local interest, including “The 
Standard Fruit Case,” “The Upper Sturt Water Scheme,” and “Balancing 
Young Fruit Trees,” were brought before the meeting and an interesting dis- 
cussion followed. 

IRON BANK, June 20lh. — The meeting discussed subjects relating to the 
hfirticultural practices In that district. A programme of work for the ensuing 
six months was prepared, and the oflScei-s for the year 1923-24 were elected. 

LENSWOOD AND FOREST RANGE, June 25th.— After the election of 
officers for the ensuing term and the presentation of the annual report by the 
Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. H. Schultz), Mr. B. J. I^awrence read a paper, “The 
Standard Fruit Case”; Mr. M. Vickers read a paper dealing with the report 
of the Blackwood Experimental Orchard; and Mr. H. Schultz contributed a 
paper dealing with the subject “Pruning.” 

SHOAL BAY, June 26th.^ — A member read a paper from the Journal of 
Agrioulture, “Combined Drill and Cultivator ucriu.? Separate Implements,” and 
an interesting discussion followed, in which the majority of members expressed 
a preference for the separate implements. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

KYBYBOLITE (Average annual rainfall, 22m.). 

June 28th. — ^Present: 10 members and two visitors. 

The Farm Feutt Garden. — The following paper was contributed by the Hon, 
Secretary (Mr. S. C. BiJlinghurst) and read by Mr. A. H. Bradley: — “This is 
a subject that is well worth the consideration of every landholder, whether large 
or small, because apart from the usefulness of the garden in supplying the 
home with fresh fruit, it beautifies the homestead and tends to add value to the 
property. In many instances, where farmers have no fruit garden, a weekly 
supply has to be bought from the local fruiterer, whose fruit is oftentimes days 
old and in some cases weeks, before it finds its way to the consumer. This alone 
would be the cause of much less fruit being eaten in the home than otherwise 
would be the ease, and I am sure that if a farmer looked after a small garden 
his time would be well spent and the return profitable, and as well he would gain 
the gratitude of his wife and family. Select the piece of land on the property for 
the garden, preferably one with an eastern slope, consisting of soil of a loamy 
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csCEiMit 

TR^OrrORS. 

"The SUPREME _SMALL TRACTOR,” as the T-3 
"CATERPILLAR” is justly known throughout the 
World, has many valuable and exclusive features which 
account for the heavy demand from practical tractor men. 

A fireproof, dustproof, powerful tractor, with ability to work 
well on sand or mud, three speeds, up to six miles per hour 
electric lighting, a good springing system, a comfortable seat 
no loss of time with grips or grouters, and extreme fuel 
economy, all help to make the "CATERPILLAR” the leading 
tractor. 

THERE IS ONLY ONE “CATERPILLAR." 
HOLT BUILDS IT. 

There ii » “ Caterpillar" model for every job. May «e eend you partioulari t 
VSAI LIUITED, TOKEENSVILLE, Sole Agents. 


Farmers and Others 

HAVE YOU MADE YOUR WILL? 

I F you contemplate making your will, or altering 
your preaent will, call on us or write to us, when 
we waU be pleased to iumiab you witb sucb informa- 
tion as you may d^ire as regards our Administration 
of Trust Estates, uid give you the benefit of our 
advice and experience without charge. 

CONFIDENCE AND SATISFACTION. 

There is no better evidence that Baoot’s Exboittob 
AND I^U8T£B Company Limited is giving satisfac- 
tion in the administration of Trust Estates than the 
fact that a laige number of beneficiaries in such 
estates have appointed the Company Executor of 
their own Wills. This practical- expression of confi* 
dence in the Company has occurred in oteb fiity 
PER CENT, of the Estates Administered by the 
Company since ite incorporation. 

Bagot’s Executor and Trustee Coy. Ltd. 

22, King William Street, Adelaide. 

F&ahk Buhst, F.F.I.A., Manager. 
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texture. A sandy loam has its advantages over heavier soils, because fruit 
invariably do much better on sandy soils, and they are also lighter to cultivate, 
Consideration should also be given to the natural drainage. In preparing tlie 
soil for the trees plough the land as deeply as possible and subsoil Where no 
sobsoiler is available use dynamite, or some other similar explosive. After 
ploughing, cultivate the block to bring the soil to a fine tilth. Choose a system 
of planting and stake out the positions for the trees. Knowing where the tree 
is to be planted is of great importance where a subsoiler has not been used anri 
where it is intended to use explosives. This latter is done by simply driving an 
ordinary crowbar, lin. in diameter, down 3ft. or 4ft. into the ground. Remove 
the bar and insert one or two plugs of explosive attached to a fuse and fire in 
the ordinary way. This method, I believe gives quite as good results as sub 
soiling, and is much quicker. When the trees are ready to be planted remove the 
surface soil, placing it on one side of the hole, and then take out the subsoil, 
keeping it separate from the soil It is then a good plan to dig well into tlie 

bottom of the hole from lib. to 21b8. of super and cover it over so that the 

roots will not come into contact with the fertiliser. Gut away all broken or bruised 
roots and use the surface soil, into which has been mixed about lib. of bone 
dust, to fill up the bottom of the hole, and press the soil tightly around the 
roots of the tree and fill up tlie hole with the subsoil Select the trees in sucli 
a manner that a continuous supply of fruit will be obtained throughout the 

season, at the same time taking into consideration the qualities of the different 

varieties for jam making, preserving, and drying. Though for the first few 
year.s the demand will be greater than the supply, there is bound to be a time 
when the tables will be reversed, and then only can the full value be obtained 
with varieties possessing one or more of the above qualities. The garden in the 
main should consist of apricots, peaches, plums, figs, apples, pears, quinces, 
oranges, lemons, and vines. There is no question tliat some varieties of Japanese 
plums and nectarines are very fine and luscious fruits, and are worthy of a place 
in small quantities, but neither can be recommended for jam making or preserv 
ing. Loquats and clierries arc, generally speaking, not worthy of much con- 
sideration, because only in selected areas can they be made to bear profitably. 
There would be little or no need to duplicate varieties of the above-named fruits 
when planted 20ft. aparti because approximately 100 trees per acre can be planted 
on the, square system, and approximately 125 trees per acre on the septuple 
system. Care of the orchard:— Cultivate the soil thoroughly during the year. It 
will be found to have a marked effect on the trees and fruit if the soil is 
Iiarrowed or cultivated after rain has fallen during the summer months. Prune 
the trees, especially in the early years of growth. Should any signs of diseases 
appear, commercially prepared remedies are obtainable which are easily handled 
and are not very expensive. Small quantities of manure supplied from time to 
time will produce more and finer fruit. T would like to make a few remarks on 
gardens .already established on properties. In a great number of cases, trees 
of poor v.arieties have been bought from unreliable sources. The trees have ’no 
vigour nnd the fruit is inferior. These should be taken out and replaced by new 
ones. Again, some trees have passed their stage of profitableness and are very 
inuoli on the decline. Some of these can he renovated by cutting hard back and 
made to produce young vigorous wood, and later on fruits, but in the majority 
of cases it is much better to replace by new trees. Tf the garden is naturally 
unsheltered from prevailing winds much benefit will be gained by supplying a 
hreakwind in the form of a row of almonds or pines, both being valuable assets 
to the property. Finally, if reasonable care is t;jken of the garden, the time 
s])eiit will not have been iinprofitably used.” 


MOORAK. 

June 21st. 

Spkavinu Fruit Trees.— Mr. H. H. Orchard (Orchard Instructor and 
Inspector for the South-East) read the following paper:--‘‘Spraying, as a 
branch of fruit-growing, is, unfortunately, not recognised as it should be. The 
commercial orchardisl knows — or he should know — ^the important part spraying 
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plays in the ordinary routine of orchard work, but it is the owner of the small 
‘home' orchard who is so often neglectful. He may not dispose of his fruit 
as a commercial proposition, merely growing sufficient for home requirements, 
and for this reason considers spraying is not at all essential. He either 
deliberately or unconsciously overlooks the position of his neighbor wlju 
systematically and regularly sprays; his neglected trees will assuredly act as 
host plants for diseases, which will spread whenever an opportunity offers. A 
strange thing, too,, but nevertheless a fact, the non-sprayer is the person 
generally ready to give his fruit away to his friends, thus opening another 
possible means of spreading diseases through affected fruit or dirty cases. It 
must not be inferred that spraying alone is sufficient for good results, beeau-sr 
pruning also plays an important part. The keen grower, who' has perhapf; 
benefited from practical demonstrations in the past and been able to prune hi^ 
own tree.s, should follow up the work by spraying, and in this way assist the 
efforts of the pruner. The fruit tree that gives the best returns is the well- 
shaped and balanced one which each year develops a certain amount of good, 
healthy wood and carries a good crop of clean, well-formed fruit, and this 
ideal can l)e reasonably expected from the operations of spraying and pruning, 
assisted by judicious cultivation and manuring. Any one operation alone is not 
sufficient. Granted, the cost of production will be increased slightly by 
spraying, and a certain amount of extra labor involved, but this is easily 
balanced by the increased production, the high percentage of clean fruit, and 
the general satisfaction to be derived from the apricot free from scab or the 
apple tree free from codlin. It may be asked why spraying is necessary when 
years ago it was not practised to the same extent. Against this it must be 
remembered that cultivated trees are not growing under conditions pertaining 
to trees growing wild; they arc so handled that they generally carry profitable 
crops every year. This is, to a certain extent, weakening, and makes the tree 
more liable to be attacked by disease; by spraying, this weakness is somewhat 
counteracted, for a regular and well-.sprayed tree is a healthy tree. The operation 
is one that must be carried out with regularity, for to spray one year and miss 
the next is no good. Omitting to spray l)ecause the trees were clean the 
previous year is a poor policy and cannot be too strongly condemned, for a 
disease may he preventable, and, in any case, it is certainly more economical 
to endeavor to prevent than attempt to cure. Certainly, diseases may not be 
prevalent every year, because much depeuds on weather conditions for their 
development, and as one cannot always anticipate the weather, it is far better 
to safeguard the trees by a timely application of spray. Even here, where you 
probably only grow for home consumption, the same attention is worth while, 
for if anything is worth growing it is worth growing well. Spraying, like most 
other things, requires the exercise of a little common sense. For instance, to 
spray a tree regardless of the main points attaching to the particular disease 
or pest will probably result only in loss of time and money, and the grower 
will condeniii the spray, whereas in reality he is perhap.s to blame himself. To 
support this, a case that recently came under notice will be of interest. A 
keen grower was troubled with woolly aphis on hi.s apple trees, and in a praise- 
worthy attempt to clean the trees used arsenato of lead. This, of course, is a 
pois{m, and is quite effective for chewing insects; but on the aphis, which by 
means of a pointed hollow tube pierces the tissues and sucks the sap, it ha-s 
little or no effect. First of all. then, discover the cause of the trouble, follow 
it np bv becoming conversant with its mode of life, and then, and not till thOT'. 
spray at the mo.st effective time with a proved spray, and do the work 
thoroughlv. Success, tht'refore, merelv denends upon disenverin" the cause of 
the trouble, applying the proper remedy thoroughly and at the right time. Do 
not blame tlie sprav if success is not achievTd at once; fungoid dise-ases may take 
more than one year to get under control, and more than one application of spray: 
tlm mixture mav have been applied at the wrong time, or was not of sufficient 
strength, or not a proved remedy, or the weather conditions not suitable. 
Remember, too. there is no ‘cure-all* remedy, even though alleged preparations 
mav be well advertised. It is necessarv that both sides of the leaves be covered 
with snrav. because the under side is where manv of the pests settle, and 
should heavy rain fall before the spray has dried it will be necessary to repeat 
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tlie .iporation as soon as possible; a light rain might Ih* an advantage by helping 

♦ ,! evenly distribute the spray mixture. If possible operate during dull >Yeather, 
.ilvvavs avoiding a hot suu. When spraying in the summer time and the trees 
are in full leaf, a large area has to be covered, and it is therefore advisable to 
use :i dner nozzle than need Ik* \ised in the rvinter time when the tree is denuded 
,.f foliage and the arms t>nly are treated. When buying spniy preparations kw^p 
ti» proveil remedies and do not go ne<‘essarily tVr the cheapest article; it dues 
not always prove the nujst wonomical in the long nin. The eominerciul orchardist 
^iencrally prepared his own spray material, hut for small growers requiring onlv 
limited <inantities, it is recommended aa more economical to jmrcliasi’. A sjirav 
pump. Ilf course, is necessary, and obtain one of suHicient size to carry out the 
wiiik well. large tmtflt is not desirable, nor is it advisjible. where the niimlH'r 
.,f tries is limited. Spray pumps to cope with the requirements of the ‘home' 
garileii are on sale Viy all the well-known firms, and it is well to remember that 
the one which gives pressure at a minimum of exertion is the best. Tlio cest 
nf an outfit may sometimes l>e helped by hiring it out at a nominal figure, while 
its life depends very much on the treatment it receives. Most sprays are 
rorrosive in their action, and for this reason, when spraying is completed, pump 
Slid hose and all parts should l>c thoroughly cleaned and then put away under 
rover. The tank must be kept full of water when not in u.sc. The troubles 
Ilf .a fruit tree mav be divided into two sections — fungi and insis ts. \ fungus 
ii* a form of plant life, and as it lives on other plants, it is ,a ]>arasite. It throws 
(uif roots or mycelium, which enter the tissues of the leaves and break down the 

• ells and utilise the sap, finally throwing out sjwres or seeds by means of which 
the fungnis is spread and carried on. for these spores, under snitablo conditiona, 
throw out fresh mveeliiini. and so carry on the tronble. It is evident, therefore, 
to cope Nvith a fungoid disease, any treatment to be etTectivc must, be applied 
before entrance is gained into the tiasuea; the treatment is jireventive and not 
curative. Spraying after the disease shows is no good, bei-nuse the .lamage 
is done then. Usually moisture and heat arc required for the devi'bqunent of 
ftingnid diseases, and the moisture they require is usually their undoing, for that 
moisture at the same time dissolves some of the spray material, anil it is in 
thi.s way that the spores are killed. The objective, then, with fungoid diseases 
is to well clothe the tree with a spray or fungicide, and the most used 
finigieidea are compounds of copper. Bordeaux and Burgundy are the well- 
known remedie.s. The Bordeaux consists of a mixture of bluestnnc. lime, and 
water, .and it is essential to the succeas of this spray that good lime be used. 
'Dll' object of the lime is to prevent burning of the foliage by the bluestone, 
and make it slowiv soluble. With the Burgundy mixture soda is used in place 
of the lime. A fungicide should be applied in the late autumn, when the 
leaves can be rcndilv brushed off. The wintering or resting spores, which are 
the reproductive cells of the disease, are then attacked, and for this reason a 
strone solution should be used. The next, spraying should be given when the 
buds begin to swell, when normal strength material is used. It mav also be 
necessary to spray again when the fruit has formed. All leaves, rubbish, and 
primings from around the trees should be burnt. *Curl leaf’ of the peach and 
necf.nrine and ‘shothole’ and ‘aeab^ of the apricot are examples of fungoid 
lisenses. Oidium of the vine, or mildew as some call it. and the mildew of the 
rose are forms of fungoid diseases, onlv they differ from the other form in 
that thev are external, and appear on the surface of the plant. This form is 
rcndilv treated by dusting flowers of sulphur over it on a hot day or spraying 
with Bordeaux or Burgundv when it shows. The second .section — insects — are 
ot' two kinds — the mandibulates or chewing, and the haustellates nr sucking. 
The first of the two cat the leaves, fruits, and shoots, and to effectivelv deal with 
them their food must be coated with a poison. Arsenate of lend is the most 
effifnrious for the purpose, and the powder form in preference to the paste, 
t^odiin moth, eurculio beetle, and the cut worm belong to this class. The sueking 
mse<’t is provided with a proboscis or pointed hollow trunk, with which it pierces 
the tissue and sucks the sap. Poison for this class is no good; thev must be 
destroyed by a spray, or insecticide, which, coming in contact with the insect, 
burns its bodv or else covers ita air holes and smothers it. Wonllv aphis, peach 
aphis, scale insects, &c., enme under this heading, and the most effective remedies 
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are kerosene emulsion, red oil eiimlsion, resin wash, and poison gas, for wlii(i, 
latter purpose air-tight compartments are required. In conclusion, a few of tLo 
common pests of fruit trees found in this district will be briefly descrilk-ij. 
together with tho treatment recommended. Codlin Moth. — The damage tlii> 
insect does to apples and pears is well known. It is a chewing insect, and iv 
readily treated by timely applications of arsenate of lead. The first sprayiii^ 
should lx? done as soon as the petals fall from the flowers, care being taken 
to ^ce that the calyx end of the forming fruit is well filled with spray. A 
second application a fortnight later is necessary, followed by a third from thrct* 
to four weeks later, thirther app1icati«>ns may be necessary if further broods 
hatch out. An important adjunct to the treatmeut of this pest is having tlie 
trees clean ; all dead and broken bark should be scraped off and broken end^ 
ar cracked limbs removed. No stakes nor rubbish should be left near the tree, 
and diseased fruit should not be left on the ground when it falls. Tliese points 
must be followed if the arsenate is be thoroughly effective. The use of 

bagging bandages placed around the stena and fastened with a nail will 
materially help, hut they must be examined rcg;ularly once a week and all grubs 
found underneath destroyed. The arsenate of lead in the powder form should 
l)e used at the rate of l^lbs. to oOgalls. of water. Curculio Beetle. — This insoci 
works only at night time, remaining hidden during tlie day time. It eats tlu- 
4'dges of the leaves, the bark off the young shoots, and particularly that portion 
just Im'Iow the bud. The remedy is to spray the tree with arsenate of lead at 
the rate of 11b. to ^galls. to lOgalls. of water. Strips of sheepskin placed 
around the .stems with the wool outwards will stop their upward progress, but 
does not oxteiminate them. Poach Aphis.—Spray when you see them with 
kerosene emulsion, red oil emulsion, or tobacco wash, and repeat the dose in a 
few days, and a tldrd a few days later still, for remember it is only those 
touched by the spray that are killed. Mussel scale is very prevalent in the 
district on o)<l apple and pear trees. The treatment at this time of the year 
is to prune the tree, burn the pr-unmgs, and tWn spray the tree thoroughly with 
rod oil emulsion. Woolly Aphis. — Kerosene emulsion or red oil. The spray 
for this post must l>c driven with force right on to the apliis Vjy holding the 
iio 2 zlc close to the affected parts. The spray must go through the woolly 
coverijig and on to tlie aphis to be effective. Wlieie only a few trees have to be 
treated, the use of pure kero.sene <labl>ed on to tlie parts with a stiff bristled 
blush is recommended. Bliothole and .scab of ilie apricot i^ known on local- 
iiTi'Wii fruit, and yet it is very easily treated and kept under. Bordeaux mixture 
is the remedy, spraying on in the autumn on<l again when the flower buds are 
l)eginning to open. Failing Bordeaux, Burgundy will do. Turf Leaf of Peacli 
and Nectarine. — Thi.s IWongs to the same class as ‘sliothole,’ and, like it, it is 
easily kept in check. .\n application of Bordeaux when the buds are quite 
dormant, followed by another when color begins to show in the buds, in the 
early spring, will generally free the tree of ‘curf leaf.’ A good plan ig to 
de.'ifroy all dead leaves. There arc other diseases, but the above-mentioned aio 
f'robably the most commonly found in the district, and time prevent.s a more 
defiiiled list. Reference to the subject iTiatter of the jutper will help in tho 
Ireatmeiit of any ]>e.«ts met with and not enumerated.” 


NARACOORTE, June Tlie Hon. Secretary (Mr, G. J. Turnhnll) rend ;i 
paper, “Some Economic Factors Relating to the Use of Horses and Tractor on 
the Farm,” that had been contributed by the Oovermnent Veterinary Lecturer 
/Mr. K. K. FI.-Me, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., &c.) and .an interesting discussion 
followed. 




